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EDITORIAL 


What 
Makes Harold Run? 


AROLD E. STASSEN’S LETTER to Joseph V. Stalin in- 

terests us for reasons wholly apart from its contents. 
As students of the American scene we are, quite frankly, 
fascinated by this letter as an aspect of the bigger na- 
tional question: What Makes Harold Run? Any man 
who can at one and the same time take a slap at the 
President, sideswipe our foreign policy, drum up election 
votes for his party, swim out of depth without drowning, 
exhibit our teenagers’ delightful proclivity for swooning 
over celebrities, and make headlines and editorial columns 
everywhere—all in the course of penning one little mis- 
sive—such a man, we opine, merits a bit of our attention. 

What (you may start out asking) qualifies Mr. Stassen, 
above all other Americans not in policy-making positions, 
to undertake the task of saving the world with the sole 
assistance of Mr. Stalin? Well, Mr. Stassen was never 
President of the United States, but he once ran for nom- 
ination to that office. He is still running, in fact. Now 
that, you may cavil, hardly permits him to proxy for Mr. 
Truman as a world leader; but Mr. Stassen, may we re- 
mind you, was once also a Presidential plenipotentiary. 
True, only for a short while, when he was a delegate— 
one of a dozen or so, it is again true, but a genuine 
walkie-talkie diplomat nonetheless—to the United Na- 
tions. Even since that time (1945) Mr. Stassen has not 
spent an idle moment on the international front. 

Unlike Mr. Dewey, Mr. Stassen has appointed no one 
as his Secretary of State, but has elected to assume that 
onerous burden all by himself. Having crossed the At- 
lantic on nearly as many world-saving missions as Henry 
Wallace, Mr. Stassen in 1947 wound up at a destination 
it was never Mr. Wallace’s privilege to reach: the Krem- 
lin. It was then and there that Mr. Stassen—while Mr. 
Stalin doodled, unkind reporters say—persuaded himself 
that capitalism and Communism could co-exist peace- 
fully. He almost persuaded Mr. Stalin of the same thing, 
but something went wrong with capitalism—or was it 
Communism ?—in Korea, Czechoslovakia and one or two 
other spots. But, if he goes to Moscow again, Mr. Stassen 
feels sure he can cerrect little errors like these. 

Never too preoccupied with global matters to neglect 
posterity, Mr. Stassen has thoughtfully passed on the 
fruit of his worldwide experience in word and . . . in 
word. Handling Russia in the UN back in 45 convinced 
Mr. Stassen, as early as February 22, 1946, that Russia 
was easy enough to get along with and that the real 
trouble lay with “the extreme reactionary right [in 
America}, which attacks everything that Russia does, 
distorts facts and multiplies suspicions.” 
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CAN THE 
SURVIVE 


HEN I WAS A KID, just turned 21, I had a heated 
W argument with a Socialist friend about the big 
city Democratic machines. I was about to cast my first 
vote in a Presidential election and my pal was trying to 
convince me that I should vote for Norman Thomas. 

I argued for Roosevelt and said I thought he had done 
a pretty good job in the first four years and that a vote 
for Thomas might help elect Alf Landon. My friend had 
one argument which he repeated over and over. “Vote 
your hopes,” he said, “not your fears.” 

Our debate was unending, although I could never un- 
derstand why my friend thought my one vote was so im- 
portant or why he wasted so much time trying to convince 
me. But I do remember one point he hammered away at. 
He drew a picture of the Hague, Kelly and Tammany 
machines, of how they were gangster-ridden, of the crook- 
edness of the courts in Jersey City, Chicago and New 
York, of the raw deal labor always got from the big city 
bosses. 

I insisted that Roosevelt was “using” them. He agreed; 
but he said that some day there would be no Roosevelt 
and that less astute liberal politicians would keep on 
playing with them but would end up being used by the 
gangsters, who would leave them high and dry when the 
time came. 

I have often thought about our bull-sessions and, as I 
came to cover New York politics, I saw the things my 
Socialist friend warned about come true. While FDR was 
alive, he made his deals with Tammany; but he was mas- 
ter. He needed the votes of the backroom boys; but they 
needed him more. And while he used his Tammany sup- 
porters, he also helped build up Fiorello LaGuardia, who 
kept the clubhouses in a state of constant turmoil. 

But when first Roosevelt, and then LaGuardia died, 
the situation changed abruptly. I suspect, but do not 
know for certain, that what happened was not limited to 
New York but became nationwide. 

After LaGuardia picked up his big black Stetson and 
walked down the steps of New York’s City Hall, sad and 
Rosert G. Sprvack, who has written for THe New LEap- 
ER before, is the New York Post’s ace political reporter. 
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By Robert G. Spivack 


DEMOCRATS 
O'DWYER? 


sick, a bright-eyed, handsome ex-cop with a salty tongue 
named Bill O’Dwyer took over as Mayor. O’Dwyer, as 
events proved, had charm but nothing else. He probably 
knew less about city government than any mayor in New 
York’s history; his record made Jimmy Walker’s look 
like that of a reform administration. 

I do not wish to detail here a point- 
by-point indictment of how corrupt the 
O’Dwyer Administration turned out to be. 
For the past three years, together with 
another reporter (Irving Lieberman), I 
have been telling the story in the New 
York Post and now several grand juries 
are busily delving further into the muck. 
Already, a Police Commissioner, a num- 
ber of high deputies, the entire plain- 
clothes squad, and a steady stream of 
policemen on all levels, have been forced 
to resign or have been charged with 
crimes which have shaken the New York 
Police Department—and New York 
City—to their very foundations. As the 
course of justice set in motion by Brook- 
lyn District Attorney Miles McDonald 


Le CRN CE lth i 


and others pursues its relentless way, data pewey: THIRD TRY FOR PRESIDENT? LEHMAN: CAN HE SAVE DEMOCRATS? 


implicating some of the city’s leading 

public figures with the sordid bookmaking and other 
rackets will be revealed—provided still bigger shots do 
not stymie the probe—and New York politics will be seen 
to exist in a veritable cesspool. 

But chiefly I want to note here that, for liberals, the 
day my Socialist friend predicted would come about, has 
come about. Their failure to fight, in public, against the 
“dirty government” Democrats, is today jeopardizing 
the chances of the Fair Deal in New York State. And the 
fact that Governor Dewey has winked at the operations 
of these Democrats, to his own decided advantage, does 
not exonerate the liberals. 

To me, the story of how well-meaning liberals were 
duped by O’Dwyer and how they rose to defend him in 
newspaper advertisements against “sinister” good gov- 
ernment fighters like Newbold Morris, who ran for 
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Mavor against O’Dwyer on a reform ticket in 1949, is no 
less shocking than City Hall graft and corruption itself. 

I feel no generous impulse to spare naming these in- 
dividuals since they so boldly protested in O’Dwyer’s be- 
half last year. But I shall spare them the ignominy of 
listing their names or recounting the private talks which 
I and others had with them as we warned that the 
O’Dwyer regime was rotten from top to bottom. 

My only reason for not emblazoning their names 
across these pages is that they must be miserable enough 
now in the knowledge that their actions may cost a very 
fine legislator, Herbert H. Lehman, his seat in the United 
States Senate, and may give Thomas E. Dewey not only a 
third term in Albany but another crack at the White 
House. Few may know it (because Boss Ed Flynn’s re- 
moval of O’Dwyer has caused the mayoralty to over- 
shadow state and national issues), but the reelection of 
Lehman—and consequently, the Fair Deal’s domestic and 
foreign policies—is the real issue in the New York cam- 





paign. This is especially so, because during his short term 
in the Senate the venerable Lehman has shown himself to 
be head and shoulders above most of his colleagues and 
to be liberalism’s most consistent advocate. Yet the very 
liberals he so ably represents may cause his defeat. 

That is the price of political expediency in New York 
this year. 

Boss Edward J. Flynn of the Bronx sensed some time 
ago that the odor at City Hall was becoming unbearable. 
He knew, in fact, before O'Dwyer assumed office, what 
sort of administration to expect. But after a not too vig- 
orous attempt to block him in 1946, Flynn capitulated 
and left O’Dwyer, with his underworld friends, to run the 
city. This time, though, the shrewd Mr. Flynn decided 
enough was enough. He eased O’Dwyer out of City Hall 
by having the President name him Ambassador to 
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DEMOCRATS CONTINUED 


Mexico. Mexico’s loss thus became the city’s gain. 
Flynn’s gesture may not have been very good neigh- 
borly but it would, so he hoped, remove a weight from 
around the necks of the Democratic party’s candidates. 
Furthermore, with a Governor to be elected this year, he 
hoped to get out a city vote so big that, no matter whom 
the Republicans put up, the Dethocrats would swamp him. 
Flynn’s scheme misfired, however, when Dewey, the 
modern William Jennings Bryan, reversed an earlier de- 
cision and resolved to run again for Governor. Although 
Dewey has never caught the public’s fancy, he has con- 
siderable support among New Yorkers, who recognize 





in him an honest if unspectacular administrator. 
Meanwhile, some of O’Dwyer’s former staff members, 
together with leaders of Tammany’s so-called “Irish 
bloc,” came out for Acting Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri 
as O’Dwyer’s successor on an independent ticket known 
as the “Experience party.” Impellitteri, who is in his sec- 
ond term as President of the City Council, is one of the 
city’s less brilliant public figures; but since his rejection 
as a candidate for Mayor by the Democratic bosses, he 
has managed to wrap around himself the toga of the 
“poor man’s candidate.” In this, he has been helped by 
the spectacular break in the bookie racket—a_ product 
mainly of Brooklyn District Attorney McDonald’s hard 
work—which happened to coincide with Impellitteri’s 
brief reign as Acting Mayor. On top of this have come 
the unprecedented blow-up in the Police Department and 
Impellitteri’s appointment of Hiss prosecutor Thomas 
Murphy as the new Police Commissioner; and a new 
scandal involving the school purchasing department. Be- 
fore Election Day, more corruption may be unearthed. 
But Impellitteri, who will probably get several hundred 
thousand votes cast by a variety of bewildered citizens, 
and may thus imperil Lehman’s city plurality, cannot win. 
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Nor can Edward G. Corsi, the Republican nominee, 
who is State Industrial Commissioner. Corsi did prac- 
tically nothing for his party’s reform candidate last year, 
Newbold Morris. The extra votes he may net as a result 
of general revulsion against the O’Dwyer regime may, 
however, add to the total which GOP Senatorial candi- 
date Joe R. Hanley (incumbent Lieutenant Governor) 
will need to cut down Lehman’s lead in the city and to 
guarantee winning Lehman’s Senatorial seat. 

It is almost a mathematical certainty that the Demo- 
crats will elect as Mayor their candidate, New York State 
Supreme Court Justice Ferdinand Pecora, with the help 
of the Liberal party. The Liberal party’s 
endorsement of Pecora has disappointed 
some of its supporters, who had hoped 
for a candidate of the type of Newbold 
Morris, whom the party had nominated 
in 1949; they would have preferred, most 
of all, to have no city election this year. 
But the Liberals went along, instead, 
with the reasoning of the Democrats, who 
maintained that Lehman’s re-election was 
contingent upon bringing out a big vote 
in the city. The Democrats also insisted 
that it was imperative that small “I” lib- 
eral ranks be closed all down the line. 
And so, what was termed a “package 
deal” was consummated, through which 
the Liberal party got the candidate it 
most wanted—Pecora; and the Demo- 
crats their choice for Governor—Rep- 
Lynch of the 

Bronx. 

Pecora appears to be an estimable man, who certainly 
distinguished himself two decades ago as a Senate in- 
vestigator of the Wall Street interests, and who has 
since proven to be a liberal where most issues are con- 
cerned. 

As for Lynch, the Democratic-Liberal gubernatorial 
candidate, the big question around New York from the 
very outset has been, “Who is Lynch?” A consistent Fair 
Dealer in Congress, Lynch is otherwise undistinguished, 
and will be no match for Dewey. 

All in all, then, the New York picture is dismal. But 
it is not altogether hopeless. Lehman has made such a 
great record in his one year in Washington that he may 
command enough respect and influence with the voters 
to salvage some of the wreckage, including his own Sen- 
ate seat. 

The tragedy of the situation in the Empire State, which 
once held a position in the vanguard of good govern- 
ment and social progress, is that the people seem to be 
far ahead of the politicians in their thinking, as they 
have shown periodically in by-elections. But the old 
men, and the young men who think like old men, still 
hold on grimly. 
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BOHN 


i WOULD LIKE to open a night 
school on Communism. Perhaps I 
could borrow a class-room in the 
House Office Building down in Wash- 
ington. That would make the classes 
convenient for the prospective stu- 
dents who have most need of the in- 
struction. I refer, of course, to the 
members of Congress. In the provis- 
ions of the McCarran Bill and in the 
long-drawn-out debate that went into 
the making of that law, the legisla- 
tors demonstrated plenty of animosity 
toward the state religion of Russia 
but precious little understanding of it. 

The purpose of this bill must be to 
decrease the number of Communists, 
to lessen their influence, to interfere 
with their operations and, thus, to 
reduce the danger resulting from 
their activity as a fifth column with- 
in our country. There is only one 
part of the bill which seems to me 
calculated to serve this purpose. That 
is the section which provides that. in 
case of war, Communists are to be 
rounded up and segregated. That is a 
plain military measure. No one can 
complain that it contravenes anyone’s 
civil rights. 

Any other provisions of the bill 
which will make the activities of dis- 
loyalists more difficult I am inclined 
to favor. But as an approach to the 
whole business of reducing the num- 
ber of Communists, the bill is inade- 
quate. The drafters of the legislation 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Teaching Congress 
The Facts of Life 


showed no understanding of who 
Communists are, where they come 
from or why they tie up with the 
Moscow-centered outfit. 

I don’t want to tip my hand as to 
the nature of my lectures in the Night 
School for Congressmen. I would, 
however, like to put over one thought 
which may be useful when the Con- 
gressmen return to Washington with 
their blood reduced to normal after 
all the turmoils of the election. 

In dealing with Communists, we 
should try to keep in the front of our 
minds the fact that, at any particular 
time, there are two chief groups of 
members in the party. The first—and 
much the smaller—is made up of 
the professional Communists. These 
men are the permanent staff. They 
make their living out of Communism. 
Most of them enter what they call 
“the movement” in youth and remain 
as long as most persons pursue their 
regular professions. The eleven men 
whom I described in connection with 
the trial in Judge Medina’s court 
{THe New Leaner, April 23, 1949] 
are fairly typical of the whole crowd. 

In all, there cannot be more than 
a few thousand of these regular 
Communist wheel-horses. They are 
not very talented. During all the long 
months of the Communist trial, not 
one of the eleven defendants uttered 
a thought which had the least origin- 
ality or any special conviction. They 
acted like just what they are—fairly 
competent fellows who are doing 
what they are supposed to do. 

People of this type run the Com- 
munist party throughout the 48 
states. They also operate within trade 


unions and supply motor-power for 
such front organizations as are still 
within the Thirteenth Street range. 
Just because they are professional 
and of limited intelligence and in- 
tegrity, there is little that anyone 
can do about them. Once in a while, 
one of them gets fed up and pulls 
out. But they are not the kind of 
people who have sensitive consciences 
or free-wheeling minds. It is to be 
taken for granted that practically all 
of them will go on indefinitely doing 
what they are doing now. 

What can you do with such fel- 
lows? If the Smith Act is constitu- 
tional, the eleven who were found 
guilty must be put in jail. That will 
effectively put them out of circula- 
tion. But it will also endow them 
with an aura of martyrdom. It is a 
toss-up whether their conviction re- 
duced their influence or added to it. 
If necessary, in any case, they will 
carry on underground. 

The effort of the American people 
to cut down Communism should be 
mainly directed toward the followers 
of these politicians. The great major- 
ity of party members at any time are 
young people who roost there but a 
year or two on their way to whatever 
interests and loyalties are to claim 
them for life. Practically no one ex- 
cept the professionals stays put. 

My point is that these birds of pas- 
sage are entirely different people 
from the permanent professionals. 
The fact that they desert Commu- 
nism so soon is sufficient proof that 
they could be kept from it in the first 
place. They join up under a mis- 
apprehension. As soon as they find 
what’s what, they cut loose. How can 
we safeguard them from the start? 
What signs can we put up along the 
highway to steer them around this 
danger point? 

When my night school is opened, 
this may be a part of my prospectus. 
Perhaps the whole course will be 
directed against the greatest of Amer- 
ican superstitions. And that super- 
stition, dear friends, is the notion 
that you can cure practically any- 
thing by passing a law. 








By T. R. Fyvel 


How 
Britain 
Views 


America 


Antics of GOP know-nothings hurt 
solid U.S.-British cold war front 





“IN THE BRITISH VIEW, most Americans have an inadequate picture of British relations 
with the Commonwealth, and other specialties which make Britain a world power.” 





LONDON 


HIS LETTER is political, and a 
Fett worried one—which is 
the reason for it, too. 

On my return from a summer holi- 
day abroad, I found two notable new 
developments in the “Situation.” The 
first was the collapse of the North 
Korean front, news not unexpected 
except in point of time. If no one 
intervened, and it looked as if no 
one would intervene, it could well be 
assumed that the United States would 
defeat North Korea. A second and 
disturbing development, however, 
was a widening rift between Wash- 
ington and London—not between the 
closely joined policies of the two gov- 
ernments, but a rift in political out- 
look, expressed in a fairly sharp 
British reaction against the antics 
and accusations of the right-wing 
Republicans, the McCarthy-ites, the 
“Asia-Firsters,” etc. in so far as they 
involved Britain. 

To illustrate with a small point: 
When Mr. Churchill in a recent radio 
talk demanded that certain machine 
tools being made here under contract 
for Poland should not be exported 
because they were of possible re- 
armament use, he was in the first 
place out to score a party political 
point. The question was complex: the 
machine tools in question represented 
a value of £700,000 in a long-term 
trade contract of £20 million, in- 
volving imports of grain from 
Eastern Europe already delivered in 
Britain, and it is one of the facts of 
life that Britain must feed a popula- 
tion one third that of the U.S. on 
an area thirty times smaller. 

The point can be argued. (In one 
specific case, export has actually al- 
ready been stopped.) When, however, 
an American Congressman gets up 
the next day and demands on the 
basis of Churchill’s statement that no 
further Marshall aid be provided to 
countries which can be shown to 
have exported any potential war ma- 
terial to the Soviet zone—vwell, it 
makes one wonder whether certain 
American politicians have lost all 
sense of proportion. 
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Indeed, British press criticism has 
been unusually sharp. When the Ob- 
server, a newspaper generally fore- 
most in advocating Anglo-American 
cooperation, severely criticizes Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s junketings in 
Formosa; when the sedate Times 
states that certain American Senators, 
in voting for the anti-Communist 
bill, appeared actuated by “a hyster- 
ical fear of the unknown”; when the 
Economist compares Washington be- 
fore the advent of General Marshall 
with “a darkling plain . where 
ignorant armies clash at night,” it is 
certainly time for Americans to take 
stock of the unfavorable reactions 
produced abroad by the less edifying 
aspects of the recent slugging match 
in Washington. 

But what are British views on the 
issues which so agitate politically con- 
today? These 
views, as shown by a reading of the 


scious Americans 
British press, may surprise some 
American readers. I would say they 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Not only the British Labor Gov- 
ernment and the Labor party, but 
also the majority of the Conserva- 
tives. approve of the policy of sup- 
port for the United Nations 
limited commitment in Asia carried 
out by President Truman and Mr. 
Acheson. The wilder statements of 
the “Asia-Firsters” and loose war- 
talk in the United States 
created considerable uneasiness in 
London. The return to office of Gen- 
eral Marshall has been greeted with 
marked relief. 


and 


have 


2. British political circles take a 
less pessimistic view than do Amer- 
icans of the relation between Western 
strength and that of the Soviet Union. 
As seen from London, if you take 
the 150-million population of the 
United States and add the combined 
70-million population 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
you already have an English-speak- 
ing bloc of 220 million people prob- 


of Britain. 


ably controlling not much less than 
three quarters of the world’s in- 
dustrial production. Add Western 
Europe and the rest of the Western 
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Hemisphere, assume a sensible ad- 
ministration of Africa, and a rela- 
tionship of understanding with India 
and the rest of Southeast Asia, and 
on the long view you have a power- 
bloc that is surely unassailable. 

3. No serious internal Communist 
threat is felt to exist in Britain. The 
only weak spot is represented by a 
section of the clumsier and more age- 





5. For the United States, the mili- 
tary, economic and political contain- 
ment of Russian expansion is a new 
task. Britain, however, has been en- 
gaged in this same task for a century 
and a half, especially after 1815, at 
the time of the Crimean War in 
1854-6, at the time of the 1878 Ber- 
lin Congress (when “We don’t want 
to fight, but by jingo if we do!” was 





THE ATLANTIC CHARTER: HIGH POINT OF ANGLO-AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


bound trade union organizations, in- 
to which some Communists have in- 
filtrated. (The case of Fuchs was an 
isolated official 
stupidity.) As it is thought here that 
the internal Communist threat in the 
U.S. is equally insignificant, British 


instance of crass 


observers find it a little difficult to 
the anti-Com- 
munist excitement within America. 


understand present 

4. The British Labor Government's 
recognition of Mao Tse-tung’s Com- 
munist government of China as a 
fait accompli is backed not only by 
the Labor party, but by most British 
government officials and businessmen 
with Chinese experience. The con- 
trast is often drawn between the com- 
parative success of British postwar 
policy toward India and the rest of 
Southeast Asia, and the debacle of 
American support for Chiang Kai- 


shek. 


sung in the London music halls), 
again after the Soviet Revolution of 
1917, and again today. 

In British experience over this 
long period, Russian policy has ap- 
peared traditionally cautious, de- 
signed to register small gains or in- 
filtrations rather than to precipitate 
general armed conflict. Many British 
observers are inclined to believe that 
this traditional streak of caution is 
still operative, even in the atom-bomb 
age. True, Soviet Russia is momen- 
tarily in a position to achieve im- 
mediate infantry conquests on the 
Continent of Europe. But it is not 
thought in London that the lure of 
such initial conquests will induce the 
Soviet rulers to challenge recklessly 
the superior technical and industrial 
strength of the Western world, espec- 
ially with the warning example of 
Hitler so close at hand, and after the 
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welcome show of American strength 
in Korea. 

6. At the same time, 
fully agrees with Washington that 
the temptation presented to Russia 
by the weakness of Western ground 
defenses in Europe should be elim- 


London 


inated as speedily as possible. It can 
be admitted, however. that until the 
last few months American opinion 
was well ahead of British opinion in 
recognizing this urgent need. 

7. Nevertheless, it is strongly held 
in London (by Conservatives as well 
as Labor party leaders) that the im- 


mediate task of setting up an ade- 


quate Atlantic Pact defense force in 
Western Europe under joint chiefs of 
staff and unified command is only 
hindered and confused by the unin- 
formed demand for immediate estab- 
lishment of a “United States of 
Europe.” 

8. Here, two 
misconceptions about Britain’s spe- 


current American 
cial position might be briefly men- 
tioned. The first is the failure of 
many Americans to realize that the 
crucial British economic problem is 
not so much one of solvency (or of 
a_ British 


palm perpetually out- 


stretched for alms), but a dollar 
problem, deriving from the fact that 
Britain draws many of her vital raw 
material imports from the dollar area 
while British exports go largely to 
non-dollar areas in Europe, the Com- 
monwealth and Asia. 

This explains the fact that while 
Britain has, for example, received up 
to mid-1950 about $2600 million in 
Marshall aid, she has during the last 
advanced the sterling 
equivalent of about $1800 million, in 


four years 


grants, loans, and sterling balance 
releases, to India and Southeast Asia 
which have been of vital importance 
in preserving the economic stability 
of this vast area. While the U.S. 
State Department and ERP admin- 
istrators are perfectly well aware of 
these facts, they appear to be most 
inadequately appreciated by the 
American man-in-the-street. 

9. In the British 


Americans have an inadequate pic- 


view, most 


ture of British relations with the 
Commonwealth, and other specialties 
which make Britain a world power 
rather than a specifically European 
power. These differences are psychol- 
ogical as well as political. France. 





T T 
NOT STOCKING UP 
Silk has been produced by radioactive silkworms, but there 
is no demand for it. “Women would have to be equipped with 
lead legs to wear stockings manufactured from this product,” 


said a biologist.—News item. 


It gives us the jitters, the fidgets, the squirms 


To think about radioactive worms 


Who, innocent, witless, give out with a silk 


That seems to be harmless and soothing as milk 


But has, we are told, some effects rather shocking 


When given the shape of a sheer sort of stocking. 


But knowing the eagerness, knowing the passion 


Of women to be in the van of the fashion 


(Although it involve them in painfullest red legs 


Or, Heaven forbid, even gray-colored lead legs ), 


We're happy to hear — though desire may be 


fanned for them— 


That there isn’t as yet a concerted demand for 


them. 


—Richard Armour 








Italy and Germany were all, at one 
time or other during the war, de- 
feated and occupied. As a result, pub- 
lic opinion in these countries yearns 
for a political ideal transcending na- 
tional frontiers and parochial nation- 
alism. 

Britain, however, was neither de- 
feated nor were the British Isles in- 
vaded. In many ways, such as organ- 
ized trade, British 
the Commonwealth are today not 
more tenuous but closer than before 


relations with 


(and the same is true of British- 
American relations). If the British 
are as yet unprepared (as unprepared 
as the Americans) for any real sur- 
render of their sovereignty, there 
may be some short-sightedness in 
this, but this unwillingness must be 
taken as one of the present political 
facts of life quite as much as, say, the 
American two-party system. The pre- 
vailing London view is that the im- 
mediate. pressing need is for a 
Western defense force in Western 
Europe, which must include Amer- 
ican and British divisions: only be- 
hind the screen of such a force can 
long-term plans for closer political 
union in Europe be profitably dis- 
cussed. 

10. One concluding comment on 
American domestic affairs: During 
the height of the Washington dog- 
fight. with Senator McCarthy and 
others hurling sweeping accusations 
against the State Department. the 
President and at times against Amer- 
ica’s allies, there was a_ noticeable 
feeling here that the harmful effect 
of American domestic politics on 
United States foreign policy had in- 
creased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished. 

As the Economist said, the con- 
tinuity of United States foreign 
policy, which was essential for any 
system of stable alliances, could not 
be allowed to depend on the chance 
availability of a few outstanding 
personalities—a Roosevelt, a Vanden- 
berg, a Marshall. 
system whereby such continuity can 


How to create a 


be preserved seems an urgent task 
for American statesmanship. 
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NE OBVIOUS and _ indisputable 
O inference to be drawn from re- 
cent events in Korea is that the Tru- 
man Doctrine, after three years, is 
a failure. The aim of the Doctrine 
was to “contain” Soviet expansion- 
ism by a policy of “firmness.” “We 
are willing,” President Truman de- 
clared on March 12, 1947, “to help 
free peoples to maintain their free 
institutions and their national in- 
tegrity against aggressive movements 
that seek to impose upon them to- 
talitarian regimes . . . by direct or 
indirect aggression.” Truman pledged 
the United States “not to allow 
changes in the status quo in violation 
of the Charter of the United Nations 
by such methods as coercion or poli- 
tical infiltration.” 

Yet, there were cases of “direct or 
indirect aggression,” following the 
President’s announcement, in Hun- 
gary in May 1947, in Czechoslovakia 
in February 1948, and in Korea in 
June 1950. Clearly, the “firmness” 
and “situations of strength” prom- 
ised by Truman and more than once 
reafirmed by Secretary of State 
Acheson as the basis of present 
American policy have been insufh- 
cient to deflect the Kremlin from its 
chosen course. 

The broad political and strategic 
concept underlying the actions of 
the Soviet Union, as a great conti- 
nental power, is the belief in the 
efficacy of land warfare and tendency 
to discount the decisive impact of 
air power, including even atomic 
weapons. Regardless of who is 
right—the air enthusiasts in this 
country or the skeptics in Russia— 
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By David J. Dallin 


Truman Doctrine 
Is A Failure 


this tenet remains the basis of Soviet 
policy. It stems from the Russian 
tradition that, at 
Russia is concerned, land forces are 
the only decisive factor in war. 

In the course of her history, Russia 
has, with rare exceptions, won and 


least insofar as 


lost her wars on land. Size and space 
are her chief assets in time of war: 
the size of her armies, space for re- 
treat—i.e., a margin for losses which 
can be absorbed without serious risk. 
These advantages come into full play 
only in land fighting. Naval opera- 
tions are apparently incapable of 
striking a decisive blow at this most 
continental of all the Great Powers; 
a blockade cannot defeat it, and the 
landing of large armies on Russia’s 
European shoreline is scarcely feas- 
ible. Air power, on the other hand. 
might inflict serious damage, but it 
could not unseat the country’s rulers 
or force them to swift surrender. 

Logically enough, Russian military 
science, and particularly Russian 
blueprints for future wars, have al- 
ways stressed the weapons, tactics 
and strategy of land warfare, while 
American military experts have dif- 
fered among themselves as to the 
ways and means of waging a war 
with Russia. 

To the Russians, a first-class con- 
tinental war necessarily implies the 
involvement of Germany, Japan, or 
both; Moscow will not feel seriously 
threatened until the Western powers 
gain a foothold among Russia’s im- 
mediate neighbors. In the meantime, 
the Kremlin will continues its present 
policy of aggression and expansion, 
despite Washington’s repeated pledges 


of “containment” and “shows of 
force.” 

This principle finds expression in 
the U.S.S.R.’s treaties with its satel- 
lites in both the West and East. 
Soviet alliances with the European 
satellites are valid, according to their 
wording. only in case of aggression 
“by Germany or any other govern- 
ment allied with Germany directly or 
indirectly or in any other way.” 

The first satellite treaty—that con- 
with Yugoslavia in April 
limitation, as 


cluded 
1945—included _ this 
did the later pacts with Poland in 
September 1945, Rumania and Hun- 
gary in February 1948, and Bulgaria 
in March 1948. The same is true of 
the Sino-Soviet 1950, 
which purports to be directed against 


alliance of 


“Japan or any other state which 
directly or indirectly unites in any 
form with Japan.” Strictly speaking, 
the Soviet Union is under no obliga- 
tion to assist Communist China in a 
war against the United States, or to 
aid Bulgaria against Turkey, Poland 
against Britain, or Rumania against 
Tito’s Yugoslavia, unless Germany or 
Japan is involved. 

We have now had the Truman 
Doctrine, which proved inadequate 
to contain Soviet expansionism; the 
Marshall Plan, a great humanitarian 
and political undertaking which also 
failed to solve the problem, and the 
Atlantic Pact, which embraces twelve 
nations, but not Germany. The ob- 
ject, in each instance, has been to 
skirt the one, ineluctable necessity 
which must ultimately be faced if 
Soviet aggression is ever to be halt- 
ed—rearmament of Germany and 
Japan. However painful it may be, 
there is no gainsaying this fact. 

The Western governments, today, 
are acting like a driver who has 
arrived at a bewildering crossroads: 
first he takes one highway, only to 
hit a dead end; then he turns back 
and tries another with the same re- 
sult, repeating the process again and 
again—and all in order to put off the 
eventual necessity for striking out 
over the one road which, however 
rocky, will lead him to his goal. 








By Edward Hunter 
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Robert Liang of Peking U. 


‘Term papers’ and ‘discussions’ make his existence 


as horrifying as that of Orwell’s Winston Smith 


Hone Kone 
HE SIMPLE THESIS or term 
eg which is the climax of 
the school year in every American in- 
stitution of higher learning, is em- 
ployed by the Communists as a weird 
confessional and a pitiless medium 
for thought-control. The strange tac- 
tics used recall brain-curdling tales 
of the dark ages, with renegade 
churchmen holding black mass. They 
also evoke a picture of what modern 
psychiatry would be if some such 
gang as Capone’s appropriated it for 
racketeering purposes. 

This kind of “thesis” is required 
not only in all of Red China’s schools, 
but in all the indoctrination classes 
that are being organized throughout 
the entire Chinese economic and ad- 
ministrative structure. Jobs, no mat- 
ter whether on a college faculty or 
in a textile mill, are being allotted 
only to those who go through a 
course in what is called “learning” — 
a new term in Communist China 
which means “political learning.” 

I'll select two accounts at random 
out of the many given me by college 
and university graduates who have 
passed indoctrination courses in var- 
ious parts of China. The striking 
similarity in essential points in all 
these descriptions defies any doubt of 
their fundamental accuracy. 

Robert Liang, of Peking Univer- 
sity, along with everyone else in his 
graduating class, had to write a 
biography of himself and a report on 
his “thought-development.” These 
were then used as a basis for judging 
his school progress, what job he was 
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considered suited for, and whether 
he could join the Democratic Youth, 
a Communist-run movement. 

“We spent two weeks writing 
them,” Robert Liang said. “The bi- 
ography had to describe our family 
environment from earliest childhood, 
what sort of teaching our parents 
gave us, what sort of friends we had, 
the type of people we liked to play or 
associate with, what organizations we 
joined or refused to join and what 
role we played in them, and countless 
more such details. 

“The thought-development theses 
had to take up from there. We had 
to outline our political ideas, how 
we came by them, and in what form 
we expressed them. This was a lay 
confessional, in which we had to ex- 
pose the errors in our thinking dur- 
ing the old, so-called decadent so- 
ciety, and how we had progressed to 
the ‘New Democracy’ of Mao Tse- 
tung’s ‘Democratic Dictatorship.’ 

“Those of us who lived at home 
had the added strain of having to 
write exhaustive and ruthless criti- 
cism of our parents, of their whole 
way of life, and of what they had 
done for us, in front of their faces. 
How could we discuss such things 
with them? It made you feel like a 
traitor to your own family. Most of 
the students lived at the university, 
though, and so were saved that part 
of the embarrassment. 

“There was also the worry, while 
we were writing in the dormitory or 
at home, of knowing that the whole 
class would judge your thought-de- 
velopment paper, and that you had to 


answer the criticisms of any student 
to his satisfaction. How you wrote 
didn’t matter; content was all that 
counted. Had you slurred over your 
father’s membership in a Kuomintang 
organization? Did you omit any 
reference to that time you told your 
friends you thought America was a 
progressive nation? Why have you 
not been ‘frank’ about this, and ad- 
mitted that your mind had been 
‘poisoned’ by imperialist American 
propaganda? 

“Don’t you think,’” a classmate 
will then ask, ‘that you ought to do 
your paper over, giving proper em- 
phasis to those parts?’ And you will 
have no alternative but to consent, 
and then read your rewritten thesis 
once more to the class, to show that 
you had sufficiently ‘confessed’ your 
‘evil thoughts’ of the past. 

“What shocks we had during the 
reading of those papers! A classmate 
confessed he had been secretly help- 
ing the Kuomintang. We had never 
suspected it. Others, whom we had 
regarded as merely liberal or even 
non-political, told of help they had 
secretly given to the Communists. 
Others admitted that they had bene- 
fited from the graft obtained by their 
fathers or other relatives in some 
business or official post. 

“There was a strange atmosphere 
during the reading and criticism of 
these papers. Certain students were 
always among the first to find faults 
in the papers of others, and seemed 
to receive a special pleasure from 
this. They would bring out every 
rumor or bit of gossip they knew, 
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CHIANG: ‘BALD-HEADED BANDIT 


confident that, instead of being 


blamed, they would be praised as 
‘progressives’ and for ‘correct think- 
ing.’ Then there was a smaller group 
of students who appeared to take par- 
ticular glee in exposing themselves, 
their closest kin, their friends.” 
This. apparently, 
group for the hardening of young 
minds to fit them for whatever sacri- 
fice the Communist party might de- 
mand of them in the future, even in- 
cluding betrayal of their loved ones. 


was a training 


“We are no longer inclined to 
make friends in class as_ before,” 
Robert Liang went on. “You see, we 
all know that these self-criticism ses- 
sions are coming, and the less an- 


other person knows about you the 


better. 
“The whispered tenseness with 
which many students read their 


papers showed the terrible pressure 
they were under. Voices often trem- 
bled. I could tell from their voices 
that many were deeply shamed by the 
whole procedure. I couldn’t sleep well 
for days after reading my paper. 
Others couldn’t, either; they told 
me so. Eyes became moist during the 
reading, and there were cases of boys 
or girls crying. Tears were usually 
suppressed, though, for they are con- 
sidered a sign of ‘warm-feelingism,’ 
and of ‘not knowing your friends 
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from your enemies,’ of still being a 
prey to the ‘old reactionary ideas of 
the bald-headed bandit Chiang Kai- 
shek and American imperialism.’ 

“Some students cracked under the 
strain. I personally know one, the 
relative of a bosom friend, who lost 
his mind under the mental struggle 
he had to undergo.” 

Let us go from Peking to the other 
corner of China—Shanghai. Joan Lu 
attended an indoctrination class to 
keep her secretarial post in a govern- 
ment office. [t was a class organized 
by the New Democratic Youth Corps. 
which lasted two weeks, and consist- 
ed of lecture meetings and group or 
“small-cell” discussions. 
“Curiously, none of us knew each 
other in the class, and none of us 
tried to make acquaintances,” she be- 
gan. “The lectures lasted five hours. 
and the group discussions the rest of 
the day, or all day. The last few days 
were taken up with our ‘thought- 
conclusion paper.’ Everyone had to 
write one to pass. 

“The ‘thought-conclusion paper’ 
was virtually a biography. We were 
required to write about our lives in 
detail: 
ing, whether we had been born into 


Our habits, our ways of liv- 


a family of petty bourgeois or na- 
tional bourgeois, of farmers or work- 
ers, whether we had been enlightened 
or not. Had we been saved? 

“Everyone had to criticize him- 
self, in some way or other, for not 
realizing earlier that a Communist- 
led government would be the only 
salvation for China; and for that 
matter, for the world. Everyone had 
to throw out everything that had 
been cherished before because it was 
‘bourgeois sentiment’ or ‘feudalistic.’ 

“T had a difficult time figuring out 
mine. I said that I now knew that 
my way of life before had been in 
the style of imperialist America, and 
would not fit into the new society. 

“I said that I was sorry I had 
been married in a church, because | 
now knew that the church was an 
instrument of ‘imperialism,’ and that 
the world had been ‘created by man’s 
own labor.’ In other words, I knew 


ew 


gnioN t 
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I would starve unless I was found to 
have the ‘correct proletarian stand- 
point.’ 

“The ordeal was horrible when 
everyone had to read his paper aloud 
in class. The men knew that on the 
would find work. When the ‘thought- 
conclusion’ was judged bad, you had 
to undergo additional indoctrination. 
until you became fully ‘enlightened.’ 

“The worst part was when every- 
one would have to pick faults in the 
papers of others. If you didn’t par- 
ticipate, this was held against you. 
Why did that person use butter on 
his bread? Why did I go out with a 
‘reactionary’ boy before? Don't 
laugh. Those questions were asked. 

“I was picked to pieces, and had 
to admit faults I had never dreamed 
of, and criticize myself for overlook- 
ing them. I had to apologize and 
promise ‘never to do it again.” Then 
everybody leaned back happily. 

“What had been my crime? I had 
had a little Western education, and 
had lived in a slightly Westernized 
environment. These were hard to for- 
give, but I humiliated myself, ad- 
mitted everything, and kept my job.” 

Joan Lu continued: 

“T am here in Hong Kong now 
visiting my aunt, who is sick. She 
sent me the doctor’s notification. | 
have to go back to Shanghai in a few 
days. | will be questioned, and may- 
he have to take another indoctrin- 
ation course, in case I have been 
‘poisoned’ here. 

“Why don’t I stay here? How 
can I? Who will feed me? I am not 
even allowed to accept employment. 
Where will I go? Formosa won’t take 
me; it can’t tell a Communist agent 
from a man or woman who has ex- 
perienced Communism and knows it 
to be thoroughly bad. So it rejects 
all of us who stayed on the main- 
land. And there is nowhere else to 
go. My husband can’t leave, either. 
No, I have to return. 

“Maybe if I did undergo another 
indoctrination, [| would really be- 
lieve, and would be able to stand my 
life. What other alternative is being 
given me?” 








By Carl Landauer 
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Oath 
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A Study In Confusion 
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INCE THE SPRING of 1949 the University of Califor- 
“= nia, which ranks among the top four or five institu- 
tions of higher learning in America, has been rocked by 
a deep-going conflict between its faculty and its trustees 
(Board of Regents). Reacting to slanderous accusations 
that the University was a hotbed of Communism, and 
fearing that a strongly anti-Communist State legislature 
might restrict the independence of the school—which is 
State-supported but governed entirely by the Regents— 
the latter decided, in March 1949, to require that all teach- 
ing and non-teaching personnel sign an anti-Communist 
oath. The faculty disapproved of this oath by an over- 
whelming majority—although it had been proposed on 
the recommendation of President Robert Gordon 
Sproul—and all subsequent attempts to settle the con- 
troversy generated by that issue have only led to aggra- 
vation of it. 

More than thirty professors who have refused to sign 
the Regents’ formula (last spring a contract clause super- 
seded the oath) have been forbidden to teach, are not be- 
ing paid any salary, and remain formally on the staff 
thanks only to a court order; a pending suit will de- 
termine, in about three months, the final disposition of 
these cases. Meanwhile, the faculty is supporting its 
victimized members—some of whom are seeking work 
elsewhere—by a voluntary tax assumed by its members. 
Professional organizations, and other university profes- 
sors—notably from Princeton and Columbia—have cen- 
sured the University of California; and a book defending 
the professors, The Year of the Oath, written by George 
R. Stewart in cooperation with other University teachers, 
has already appeared. The conflict, then, which has 
diverted untold amounts of precious energy from teach- 
ing and research, and which has set educators across the 
country rocking on their heels, is likely to go on in- 
definitely. 

The faculty, of course, is in complete sympathy with 
the original desire of the Regents to safeguard the Uni- 
versity’s independence. Why, then, was the conflict not 
avoided or settled in its incipient stages? The answer is 
given in Dr. Stewart’s book, which provides an excellent 
picture of the facts up to mid-1950, especially of the in- 
ner tensions on both sides. Dr. Stewart, who is in the De- 
partment of English and is a successful novelist, shows 
that the desire for a settlement was very strong in the 
faculty but was frustrated by an excessive power-drive 
on the part of some of the leading Regents, whose strata- 
gems destroyed the confidence of most professors in the 
possibility of achieving a mutual understanding. 


CarL LANDAUER, professor of economics at the University 
of California since 1936, is author of the recent book, 
Theory of National Economic Planning. Jn 4933 he was 
expelled by the Nazis from his posts as associate pro- 
fessor at the Berlin School of Business Administration 
and as managing editor of Der deutsche Volkswirt. 
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Why have the professors fought the oath? Dr. Stewart 
says that “. . . no professor, so far as is known, refused 
to sign” because of any sympathy with Communism. The 
pro-oath party would have liked to show that the faculty, 
and particularly the non-signers, were honeycombed with 
Communists. But all that could be unearthed was the case 
of Irving David Fox, a teaching assistant who had once 
been a “participant” in Communist activities though not 
a formal CP member, and who had apparently blundered 
in answering questions before a Congressional Committee 
(but who signed the oath!) ; and the case of Mrs. Sher- 
man, a piano player in the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, who had been denounced as a Communist and was 
not frank enough in answering questions. The University 
of California faculty contains the usual quota of liberals 
who have been slow to rid themselves of illusions con- 
cerning Communism, but even skeptics agree that not one 
is a Communist party cardholder. Moreover, some faculty 
members who have been foremost in fighting Commu- 
nism are also among the most determined opponents of 
the Regents’ policy—which is, after all, not surprising, 
for the basic issue in both instances is the inviolability of 
freedom. 


IMPOSITION ON DIGNITY 


In the first phase of the struggle, the main reasons for 
rejecting the oath were that its imposition was an in- 
dignity and that it might encourage further encroach- 
ments upon academic freedom. Underlying this was the 
feeling that German and Italian universities would not 
have succumbed to fascism had their faculties resisted 
seemingly innocuous controls in the beginning. 





OVERDOING IT 


Poles Arrest Jehovah's Witnesses As Spies Directed 
From Brooklyn.—Newspaper headline. 


Brooklyn has its bridge, 
As everybody knows, there, 
And Brooklyn has its tree 


That, we suppose, still grows there. 


Brooklyn has its accent 
And Bums (the more’s the pity). 
These, without spies, are surely 


Enough for any city. 


—Richard Armour 
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As the struggle developed, another issue, implicit at 
first, loomed to the fore: the rights of dissenters. It be- 
came increasingly clear that some professors would re- 
fuse to take any except the general oath on the Con- 
stitution, holding that all other oaths were banned by the 
Constitutional prohibition on “political tests” for po- 
sitions of public offices or public trust. Although many 
jurists doubt whether the Constitution applies to the 
present case, it is a teacher’s right to assert his own mind 
even on a doubtful issue. In any event, when a teacher 
who protests the imposition of an oath as unconstitutional 
and as a breach of academic freedom is dismissed from 
his position therefor, such dismissal is certainly a gross 
violation of academic tenure. The dangers inherent in the 
oath itself may have been exaggerated; but it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the hazard to the freedom of a 
university when professors are fired for defending their 
interpretation of the Constitution. Further, to justify such 
dismissals on the grounds of combating Communism was 
an abuse of public sentiment against Communism—a sen- 
timent shared by practically the whole faculty; so aware 
of this did the Board of Regents become that, in August, 
some of the Regents dropped all pretense that the dis- 
missals were connected with Communism, and one Re- 
gent—the representative of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture—frankly labeled the issue as one of enforcing disci- 
pline! 

In January 1950, it appeared that even the pro-oath fac- 
tion of the Board of Regents and its leader, Francis 
Neylan—a San Francisco attorney closely connected with 
the Hearst interests—would show some deference to the 
concern for academic freedom. Asked by a student 
leader to comment on the possibility of an amicable set- 
tlement, Neylan replied: “As a constructive step toward 
the solution of this situation, why does the Academic 
Senate not adopt a resolution in plain English unequivo- 
cally endorsing the policy of excluding Communists?” 
The faculty promptly responded by passing a resolution, 
by an enormous majority voting in secret, declaring that 
“proved members of the Communist Party, by reason of 
such commitments to that party, are not acceptable as 
members of the faculty.” 

Neylan expressed satisfaction at this by remarking: 
“With the Regents and the faculty united . . . we shall 
solve all our problems.” But at the Regents’ meeting of 
March 31, Neylan was as hostile as ever and insisted on 
the ultimatum—‘Sign or be fired!”—which had been 
issued in February. Since the opposing forces within the 
Board of Regents were evenly matched, the ultimatum 
was allowed to stand. 

The faculty had made its sacrifices in vain. True, it 
had not made an intellectual sacrifice, since the majority 
had probably always been in favor of excluding Com- 
munists and certainly was so at the time of voting; but 
the faculty had sacrificed its desire not to commit itself 
publicly to a policy which a minority strongly opposed 
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OATH CONTINUED 


and which contradicted the attitude of the American 
Association of University Professors. The faculty mem- 
bers. writes Stewart, called the March Regents’ meeting 
“the great Double Cross.” 

Nor was it the last time the professors were to feel 
they were “double-crossed.” In April, when it looked as 
if the intransigence of the Regents might be met by a 
mass resignation of teachers, the Alumni Association 
submitted and the Regents adopted a compromise which 
was to achieve a settlement “without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple on the part of anyone concerned.” Instead of sign- 
ing the special oath, each faculty member would sub- 
scribe to a declaration of similar content printed on the 
letter through which he annually accepted his appoint- 
ment. Those who had conscientious scruples against this 
procedure, which was as much or as little of a political 
test as the oath itself, would be granted a hearing before 
the Committee on Privilege and Tenure. “It is recog- 
nized,” the compromise statement concluded, “that the 
final determination in each case is the prerogative of the 
Regents.” 

The faculty interpreted the last sentence to mean, at 
worst, that the Regents would review each individual case 
to see that the Committee on Privilege and Tenure had 
not been too easy on any non-signer, and to refer doubt- 
ful cases back to the Committee. Optimists believed that 
the Regents were merely reserving the formal right to 
make the ultimate decision, but would not exert that right 
in practice. At any rate, if the declaration was only in- 
tended, as the Regents claimed, to implement their policy 
of excluding Communists from teaching, there could be 
only one purpose for a hearing or a review: to find out 
whether a person was a Communist. 


FACULTY APPROVES SETTLEMENT 


In a dramatic night session in which the University’s 
venerated Vice-President Emeritus Monroe E. Deutsch 
urged the compromise, the faculty acquiesced in the 
settlement since the rights of dissenters seemed reason- 
ably well-protected. The Committee on Privilege and 
Tenure cleared 39 non-signers and failed to recommend 
the re-appointment of 6 who had refused to answer its 
questions. But Regent Neylan and his faction took the 
position that the non-signers had merely been promised a 
hearing and, since that condition had been fulfilled, the 
Regents were under no obligation to follow the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. In July the Board refused 
to adopt this strange interpretation, but in August Neylan 
mustered a majority for it. All the non-signers were given 
a new ultimatum; and those who let the deadline pass 
without signing were regarded as “having severed their 
connection with the University.” No attempt was made 
to show that there was a single Communist among the 
non-signers. 

On September 26, after hearing a scathing denuncia- 
tion of the Regents from Dr. Deutsch—who admitted 
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he had been wrong in advocating the “compromise” —the 
Academic Senate, in a resolution which is probably 
unique in scholastic history, accused the Regents of 
having “broken faith” with the faculty. The resolution 
was intended not only to serve notice that the faculty 
would yield no further, but to discourage the flight of 
teachers from the University. Subjected to treatment 
which no enlightened employer would think of imposing, 
professors were leaving California University. Today, 
the University offers only one attraction to a faculty 
member who has been offered another post: an oppor- 
tunity to stand with his colleagues in a common front 
against the threat to academic freedom and tenure. 

In the long run, the University of California can be 
saved from intellectual rot only if the Board of Regents 
reinstates the ousted faculty members and gives the 
faculty guarantees against future violations of tenure. 
Governor Warren of California, President Sproul of the 
University (who has rectified his original error of judg- 
ment), Admiral Nimitz and other Regents have tried to 
persuade their colleagues to do this, but to no avail. 


THE ISSUE: NON-PROFESSIONAL BOARDS 


The issue transcends the University of California, for 
it calls into question the American system of administer- 
ing institutions of higher learning through “lay” boards. 
These boards usually consist of businessmen, lawyers, 
and (in the case of state universities) elected public of- 
ficials. Such a system presupposes that the trustees under- 
stand that it is not they, but the teachers, who make a 
university great. But a board that tries to “discipline” 
its faculty tampers with the spirit of independence and 
sense of dignity without which the teacher cannot func- 
tion; only the faculty is capable of disciplining itself, 
because one must be a teacher to judge the conduct of 
other teachers in the light of accepted professional stand- 
ards. Now at California the Regents may have started out 
with the idea of protecting the faculty against political 
slander or public hysteria, but they ended by exploiting 
feeling against Communism to club the faculty. The ques- 
tion therefore arises: Can businessmen no longer be en- 
trusted with legal power over our teachers because ten- 
sion between the two groups is too great? Whoever 
wishes to dispel this notion must support the position of 
the faculty of the University of California. 

If it can be demonstrated, with the help of public opin- 
ion in and out of the academic profession, that teachers 
can successfully repulse an attack upon their freedom 
even under the trustee system, then the encroachments of 
the California Regents upon faculty rights will be rele- 
gated to history. If the public is apathetic and the 
Regents achieve their ends, there is great danger that 
the example of California will be emulated by power- 
greedy trustees elsewhere, and a new system will have 
to be devised for the protection of the freedom to teach 
and to learn. 
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WasuincrTon, D. C. 

NE OF THE CENTRAL PROBLEMS 
O: our times shifted this week 
from the super-heated arena of Con- 
gressional debate to the calmer en- 
virons of judicial judgment. To the 
Supreme Court went the vital issue of 
how to meet the threat of Commu- 
nism without sacrificing the Bill of 
Rights, and how to protect the Bill of 
Rights without letting the Commu- 
nists use it to destroy our democracy. 

Some twenty cases affecting this 
question have been presented to the 
high tribunal, which opened its fall 
term last week and started hearing 
oral arguments this week. Of the 
twenty, two stand out in that they go 
to the heart of the issue involved. 
The first is that of the eleven top 
American Communists convicted in 
New York City of a criminal con- 
spiracy to teach and advocate violent 
overthrow of the government in vio- 
lation of the Smith Act. The other is 
the case of Dorothy Bailey, which 
constitutes a direct challenge to the 
President’s loyalty program for Gov- 
ernment employes. 

The Bailey case was the first one 
the Court tackled this week. Hence, 
even though it may be months be- 
fore a decision is handed down, it is 
certain that we will at last get a con- 
clusive judicial ruling on the much- 
mooted question of the Government 
loyalty test. There is no such certainty 
about the case of the Communist 
leaders, which was just recently filed 
and awaits a Court decision on 
whether it is to be admitted for a 
hearing. However, when Justice Rob- 
ert H. Jackson recently ordered 
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The Case of 
Dorothy Bailey 


granting of bail to the convicted 
party leaders pending the outcome of 
their appeal, he described the case as 
“one in which substantial questions 
are open to review by the Supreme 
Court.” This is taken to mean that 
the high court will almost certainly 
consent to review the trial. 

The major issue in the case of the 
“Eleven” is whether the advocacy of 
violence to change our form of gov- 
ernment can be outlawed, as _ the 
Smith Act attempts to do, or whether 
this is an unconstitutional invasion 
of the right of free speech. Follow- 
ing their conviction in federal dis- 
trict court in New York, the Commu- 
nist chieftains appealed to the United 
States Court of Appeals. Two months 
ago, the Court of Appeals upheld the 
conviction with a notable opinion by 
Judge Learned Hand, in which the 
latter found that the activities of the 
defendants constituted a clear and 
present danger to the nation and. 
therefore, should be outlawed. That 
raises precisely the point the Supreme 
Court will shortly be called on to 
decide. 

But before the Supreme Court 
passes on the dramatic nine-month 
trial in Foley Square, we will be 
hearing about the case of Miss Bailey, 
who was the first Government em- 
ployee fired under the loyalty pro- 
gram. The matter first drew public 
attention in the fall of 1948 when 
Miss Bailey was initially interrogated 
by a Civil Service Examiner. Since 
then, she has appealed her dismissal 
not only to a long chain of Govern- 
ment appeals boards but to all the 
federal courts, culminating finally in 


the Supreme Court itself. The gist of 
the case is as follows: 

Before her dismissal, Dorothy 
Bailey was supervisor of the training 
section of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. She is also a former 
president of Local 10 of the Com- 
munist-controlled United _ Public 
Workers of America. She lost her 
Washington job because she was un- 
able to prove her loyalty to the 
United States Government. 

Miss Bailey asks the Supreme 
Court to declare the loyalty program 
unconstitutional. She charges that, 
since her dismissal injured her repu- 
tation and ability to earn a living. 
the Government’s action was punitive 
and hence unconstitutional, because 
she is being punished even though 
she has committed no overt act pun- 
ishable under law. But U.S. Solicitor- 
General Philip B. Perlman argued 
that Miss Bailey’s dismissal was de- 
signed to protect the Government 
and not to punish her, and that, since 
it was preventive rather than puni- 
tive, it did not violate her constitu- 
tional rights. 

The Government's brief conceded 
that Miss Bailey may have suffered 
as a result of the dismissal, but went 
on to say: 

“The fact that her dismissal may 
have injured her reputation and her 
ability to earn a living does not mean 
she has been punished in the sense 
that she is entitled to invoke protec- 
tion of the Constitution. The harm 
to the individual must be weighed 
against the harm to the public. Her 
dismissal does not purport to punish 
past conduct. It looks to a present 
condition . . . in which disloyalty in 
the government service, under present 
cirmustances, is a matter of great 
public concern.” 

The case of Dorothy Bailey, and 
that of the eleven Communist party 
leaders, will represent historic mile- 
stones in the exploration of this new 
and fundamental problem of our 
day: whether a democracy can de- 
fend itself without undermining it- 
self internally or making itself de- 
fenseless before its enemies. 
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HOOK (RIGHT) WITH JOS, CZAPSKI AT BERLIN CONGRESS 


RAVELING from the lovely town of Santa Barbara, 
, ye to West Berlin in the space of thirty-six 
hours was like flying from one planet to another. The 
first thing I read when I reached the Hotel am Steinplatz 
from the Tempelhof Airfield was a denunciation of the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom to which I had come as 
a tardy member of the American delegation in the com- 
pany of Professor H. J. Muller, the geneticist, and Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., the Harvard historian. 

The attack on the Congress was issued in the name of 
the Kulturbund zur demokratischen Erneuerung Deutsch- 
lands (League of Culture for the Democratic Regenera- 
tion of Germany), one of the many Communist front 
organizations in Germany. It accused the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom of being made up in the main of spies 
and war-mongers. Singling out by name James Burnham 
and Bertrand Russell (one of the five Honorary Presi- 
dents of the Congress—the others were Croce, Jaspers, 
Maritain, and John Dewey). it referred to them as ter- 
rorists, “men who loathe nothing so much as the rule of 
reason, persuasion and peace.” The denunciation ad- 
mitted that there were probably present among the dele- 
gates some persons “who did not realize what company 
they have joined” and who loved peace. Invoking the 
commandment “Peace on Earth,” it went on to say, “This 
is the spirit which makes us turn to you and beg you 
to get in touch with us.” 

Apparently none of the delegates called at the address 
of the Bund. In consequence, there appeared in the hotel 
boxes of some of us an invitation to take tea with four 
East German professors at the Kongress Hotel in the 
English sector on Thursday at 4 P.M. for a “friendly” 
discussion about matters of mutual concern, I was not 





Intellectuals from East and West 
were thrown together last summer 


in an altogether unprecedented 


Encounter 


among those invited by Professors Havemann, Hollit- 
scher, Erth and Jung of the Communist-controlled Hum- 
boldt University. Since the time set for the rendezvous 
coincided with the mass public meeting which the Con- 
gress had called at the Summer Garden of the Funkturm, 
Melvin J. Lasky, the acting Secretary, acquainted all 
the delegates with the invitation and informed them that 
with their approval he would notify the four professors 
through the press that the delegates would be happy to 
meet them over American cocktails at 7 o’clock at the 
Hotel am Zoo. 

Because of the hour which the East Zone professors 
had indicated, no one took their invitation seriously. It 
was dismissed as an attempted propaganda stunt of which 
there had been many since Gerhart Eisler had returned 
to Germany. We would all be at the mass meeting and 
the Communist press would crow that we had been 
afraid to show up! The whole thing seemed something 
of a comedown for the talents of an Eisler who had 
charged, on the eve of the opening session of the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom, that a fire in the left wing 
of the Communist House of Culture had been set by 
American organizers of the Congress—and this in the 
city of the Reichstag fire. Naturally, none of us believed 
that our counter invitation would be taken up. 

My surprise can be imagined when I was told by a 
breathless Congress office worker, at the very end of the 
mass meeting on Thursday as we filed out—hot, thirsty 
and tired from three hours’ exposure to speechmaking 
and a broiling sun—that the professors from the Eastern 
Zone had actually put in an appearance at the Hotel am 
Zoo and were waiting for us with triumphant glances 


at their watches 
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in Berlin 


I notified Lasky and together with Arthur Koestler. 
who was still emotionally keyed up after delivering a 
rousing speech, and Margarete Buber-Neumann—whose 
book on her life in Stalin’s and Hitler’s concentration 
camps had recently been published—we piled into a car 
and drove at crazy speed to the Hotel am Zoo, fearful 
lest we might arrive too late. On the way, Lasky vaguely 
briefed us on the professors who were waiting. I myself 
was very eager to meet and talk with teachers from the 
Eastern Zone. The only ones I had so far met were those 
who had fled from the Eastern sector of Berlin or the 
Eastern Zone of Germany with almost incredible tales of 
Communist party political terror in the universities. 

When we arrived, we found only two professors from 
the Eastern Zone. But the Bierstube of the hotel in which 
they were awaiting us was full of newspaper men, pho- 
tographers and radio technicians. No sooner were we 
introduced to Professor Havemann who, | was told, had 
an international reputation as a chemist, and Professor 
Hollitscher, whom no one in the West had heard of until 
the Russians brought him in to teach philosophy, than | 
turned to Havemann and asked: 

“Professor Havemann, what do you think of Stalin as 
a chemist? Or as a geneticist? And, in general, as an 
authority in matters of science? I should like also to 
hear from Professor Hollitscher what he thinks of Stalin 
as an authority in philosophy. art and music.” 

Havemann brushed these questions aside with an im- 
patient gesture. He raised his hand until the hubbub of 
comment from the auditors subsided. 

“Before the discussion begins,” he said, “I want to 
make a formal declaration, especially for the benefit of 
the press. First, I sent no invitation to members of the 
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When Mr. Malik recently told a Maryland “peace” 
front that he favored free cultural interchanges be- 
tween the Soviet and the free worlds, the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom immediately took him at his word. 
It proposed exchanges of students, professors and cor- 
respondents with the right to travel freely in all coun- 
tries, and the distribution of Russian and non-Russian 
newspapers, periodicals and books. Mr. Malik has not 
yet been heard from. 

The Congress for Cultural Freedom, launched in 
Berlin last summer, is organizing freedom-loving in- 
tellectuals and professionals everywhere for the pur- 
pose of re-asserting the fundamentals upon which free 
culture is founded. Soon we shall publish the text of 
an appeal from the Congress to all “friends of free- 
dom.”” Meanwhile, we present an episode in the cul- 
tural struggle which occurred during the Congress, 
written by Sidney Hook, a Congress founder and 
noted intellectual who is familiar to our readers. 











Congress to have tea; nor do | know of anybody who, 
has. Second, I did not know of any counter-invitation 
from the Congress until a few hours ago when, chancing 
to pass the Hotel am Zoo, I was told the news about Herr- 
Lasky’s remarks. The same is true of Professor Hollit-~ 
scher who was also passing. by. Hollitscher nodded. 

“What about the reporters and photographers you 
brought along?” someone interjected. “Did they alse, 
chance to stroll by?” 

“T honestly do not know how they happen to be here,”~ 
he replied. 

Havemann and Hollitscher were a study in contrasts. 
Havemann was tall and thin with an interesting, sensitive. 
face. His eyes were bright, almost feverish. He breathed) 
and spoke with great rapidity, constantly clenching and 
unclenching his fingers. He seemed very shaky, afire with, 
some inner passion, like someone on the verge of a nerv- 
‘sympathetic ~ 


ous breakdown. Nonetheless, he had a very 
personality. One liked him no matter what he said. Hol-- 
litscher, on the other hand, was of a quite different type. 
He looked more Slavic than German and could have- 
passed as a natural son of Zhdanov: thickset, sullen, a 
party fanatic. Twice I observed him flick Havemann’s 
coat and overheard him hissing after Havemann made 
some reference to those who criticized Stalin as being 
honestly mistaken: “You shouldn’t have said that.” It 
was clear that he spoke for the party and knew some- 
thing about me. for he remarked at one point, “I have 
no use for your interpretation of Marx,” although I never 
mentioned Marx. 

By this time we were seated, and without further pre- 
liminaries I began to fire questions in my broken but 
rather emphatic German. I said that since we were inter- 
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ested in the conditions of cultural freedom, we would like 
to know how anyone with a scientific conscience could 
defend the cultural life of the Soviet Union with its party 
control of science, art, literature and philosophy. I went 
over some of the details of the purges, talked about 
Slutski, Riazanov, Vavilov, and mentioned half a dozen 
other names of men who had disappeared or been liqui- 
dated after running afoul of the party line. 

When I stopped to draw breath, Havemann inter- 
rupted. 

“I do not regard these questions as very relevant to 
the question of cultural freedom in the world today. Be- 
fore I reply to them, will Professor Hook tell me whether 
or not he approves of the Stockholm Peace Petition and 
whether he approves of the criminal policy of the U. S. 
Government in making and storing atomic bombs?” 


HAVEMANN: SOVIET A-BOMBS ‘PEACEFUL’ 


Before I could reply, Lasky broke in with a voice that 
silenced everyone: 

“Can we assume that Professor Havemann also dis- 
approves of the policy of the Soviet Union in manufac- 
turing and storing atomic bombs?” 

“No, in the Soviet Union atomic bombs are built and 
stored only for peace,” Havemann promptly responded. 

This brought mingled laughs and jeers from the by- 
standers who had been flocking into the room from the 
street and the hotel corridors. “You will be telling us 
next.” Lasky shot back, “that these peaceful intentions 
are demonstrated by the invasion of the North Koreans 
into South Korea.” He struck the table for emphasis. 

“According to our information,” Hollitscher broke in. 
“it was the South Koreans who invaded North Korea.” 

“Let’s take one question at a time,” I pleaded, “and 
cultural questions first. We all profess a belief in cultural 
freedom. What are its conditions and where are they 
heing violated?”” My German was becoming more fluent 
but no more grammatical. I launched into a discussion 
of the Communist dogmas concerning class and “party” 
truth and resumed my citations from the historical record 
to show the repressions to which these dogmas led. | 
referred to the purges of Soviet astronomers for “counter- 
revolutionary Trotskyism” and “objectivism” in astron- 
omy. I cannot recall all I said, but I covered a lot of 
ground and ended with two questions. 

“Can Professors Havemann or Hollitscher cite one case 
in which anyone has dared to write one critical word 
against Stalin or the decrees of the Central Committee on 
music, literature, art or science? Since there is no cul- 
tural freedom unless one has the right to say ‘No!’, does 
Professor Havemann really believe that freedom of scien- 
tific inquiry exists in the Soviet Union?” 

“Yes,” came Havemann’s flat answer. “It does because 
the Soviet Union desires peace.” 

Hollitscher, who had been snorting with disgust as | 
was speaking, turned on me with fury. “How about cul- 
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tural freedom in the United States? The works of Howard 
Fast, America’s greatest literary figure, are censored and 
suppressed, and Fast himself has been sent to jail for 
writing them.” 

Lasky started to explain the case of Howard Fast, but 
Havemann interrupted to say that after all this was not 
the best time to conduct a discussion. 

Lasky: “Why not?” 

Havemann: “Because I’m hungry.” 

Lasky: “Easily fixed. Let’s order some sandwiches and 
talk as we eat. Herr Ober i 

Havemann: “No, no! Not here. I prefer to eat at my 
own expense (auf eigenen Kosten) without the help of 
the Marshall Plan.” 

Lasky: “Fine! You can pay your own check and keep 
your principles pure.” 

Havemann: “No, I have dinner waiting home. We can 
return later this evening.” 

Up to this time Koestler had been showing what was, 
for him, extraordinary restraint. At the beginning he had 
made some polite remarks, but as the exchange devel- 
oped he kept looking at Havemann and Hollitscher with 
an air of baffled astonishment. “Are these grown-ups or 
children?” I heard him murmer. Now he was holding 
his head in his hands. With “I can’t take any more of 
this,” he left the table at which we were seated. 

“That leaves two to two,” I remarked to Havemann. 
“Now that we are here, let’s stay with it. Food can wait.” 





HOLLITSCHER: ‘I WITHDRAW’ 


Whereupon Hollitscher arose and said, “] withdraw 
from the discussion. First, | cannot talk with Mr. Lasky 
because he struck the table, and people who strike tables 
are not intellectuals. Second, in acting as if it were we 
who invited them [pointing at us] here for a discussion, 
Professor Hook made himself party to a lie. Anyone who 
makes himself party to a lie is not a philosopher. There- 
fore Professor Hook is not a philosopher, and discussion 
with him is useless.” 

Havemann, however, despite Hollitscher’s scowls and 
hand on his sleeve, remained seated. “No, I shall not 
withdraw from the discussion. All I request is that it be 
postponed to eleven o’clock tonight when I shall have 
properly eaten the meal my wife has prepared for me.” 

Fearful that the discussion would be broken off, I 
readily agreed. “Is that a promise? Eleven o'clock in 
this room and this hotel?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I take the press as witness.” 

“And please bring with you,” Lasky added, “the lead- 
ers of the Kulturbund, Anna Seghers, Kantorowicz, 
Brecht, Eisler and any others.” 

“I will bring whoever I can,” Havemann replied, “and 
if they are unable or unwilling to come, I shall come 
alone.” 

He rose and offered his hand. I gave him mine. The 
photographers crowded around to take pictures. He then 
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shook hands with Lasky. Someone exclaimed: ‘East 
meets West.” 

My last words to Havemann as we walked out in 
friendly fashion (Hollitscher kept behind listening dis- 
approvingly) were: “Wir sehen uns wieder um elf!” 

We hurried back to the Hotel am Steinplatz and from 
there to a reception the Congress was holding at the 
Kleiner Wannsee, where we had dinner. The news of our 
encounter had preceded us and a number of delegates 
were mildly interested. Most of the Europeans thought 
it would be useless to hold a further discussion. Some 
predicted that no one from the East would show up. But 
I pinned my hopes on Havemann. If he was really a 
great chemist, I argued, he would know the difference 
between free inquiry and science enslaved to a party 
dogma. Someone had told me that Havemann had been 
imprisoned by the Nazis. This should make a difference. 
He was a brave man, and naiveté about politics was a 
failing not only of German scientists. At any rate, he 
was a different creature from Hollitscher. 

At 10:30, we picked five or six experts on Soviet cul- 
tural life, including Nicholas Nabokov and Frau Elinor 
Lipper, and returned to the Hotel am Zoo. (Elinor Lipper 
had just published a book, with an introduction by 
Silone, on the eleven years she had spent from 1935 to 
1946 in Soviet prisons and concentration camps.) 

The room was already crowded when we arrived. But 
no representatives of the Eastern press were there— 
which was an ominous sign. We waited until midnight, 
but no one appeared. A telephone call was then made 
to the home of Professor Havemann. His wife answered, 
and in response to a question about his whereabouts said 
he had gone to a “discussion meeting.” When informed 
that we were his discussion partners but that he had not 
shown up, she seemed perturbed and suggested that we 
telephone Eisler, at whose house her husband had said he 
would stop by before going to the discussion. 


EISLER: IRATE 


A telephone call to Eisler brought an irate denial that 
Havemann was there or had called and some remarks 
about the cursed insolence of anyone daring to disturb 
him with questions about Havemann. The photographers 
then took pictures of the empty chairs on which place- 
names for Havemann and Hollitscher had been put. 

Before we adjourned, Melvin Lasky issued through the 
press a formal challenge to the leading members of the 
Kulturbund of the East Zone—Johannes Becher, Anna 
Seghers, Gerhart and Hanns Eisler, Alfred Kantorowicz, 
and Bert Brecht—to discuss the question of cultural free- 
dom with members of the Congress. He offered to hold 
the discussion in the Eastern sector of Berlin if the Kul- 
turbund could procure from the Russian Commandant 
a safe conduct for the Western participants. 

When I took the plane Saturday night no reply had 
as yet been received. 
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Japan’s 
Socialists 


at the 


Crossroads 


Tokyo 
RECENT ARTICLE by Walter Lippmann advocating 
Japanese rearmament has doused the surprised 
public of this island empire with the cold water of reality. 
Lippmann declared forthrightly in the New York Herald 
Tribune, “The Korean affair argues strongly for the 
necessity of recognizing frankly that the complete and 
permanent disarmament of Japan was an error, which 
should be reversed as soon as the matter can be negotiat- 
ed with our friends in the Pacific.” The effect has been to 
force a re-examination of public attitudes toward the 
grim situation resulting from the Korean war—particu- 
larly on the part of the Japanese Socialist party. which 
has been floundering in a morass of confusion, irresolu- 
tion and unreality. 

There have already been some signs of a hardening of 
public opinion in the face of events across the Japan Sea. 
The results of a survey by the newspaper Mainichi late 
in August showed 58.7 per cent of those polled as favor- 
ing a Japanese self-defense force with American and 
UN aid. There has never been any doubt, of course. as 
to where Japanese sympathies lay in the world ideologi- 
cal conflict. 65.7 per cent of those queried in an earlier 
poll went on record for the United States as “the nation 
I like best,” while 67.9 per cent chose Russia as “the 
nation I hate most.” Yet, it was significant that only 30 
per cent would commit themselves for Japanese coopera- 
tion with the UN in Korea, and a scant 28.5 favored 
American military bases in Japan. 

The reason for this seeming duality of outlook is quite 
simple: the Japanese people’s fear of war is so strong that 
it paralyzes their will to take measures they realize to be 
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in the national interest. There is, furthermore, an insufh- 
cient awareness of the full implications of Communist 
aggression in Korea for the security of Japan. 

In this situation, instead of providing vigorous leader- 
ship, the Japanese Socialist party has played an un- 
fortunate role. It has never realized the expectations 
aroused last April, when the party re-united after a tem- 
porary split. The Socialist gains in the June elections 
to the Upper House represented chiefly a reflection of the 
Communist losses, which created a vacuum automatically 
filled by Socialist votes. 

With no coherent program to offer, the SP has adopted 
a position of blind opposition to every policy of the 
Government. Before the outbreak of war in Korea, it ad- 
vocated a general peace treaty, including Communist 
China and Russia, instead of the separate peace with the 
West favored by the Yoshida government. When John 
Foster Dulles visited Japan in June, the Socialists brought 
down the wrath of most Japanese newspapers by handing 
him a statement setting forth this idea and that of Jap- 
anese neutrality in the cold war. 

Even after the Korean invasion, the SP clung to its 
policy of trying to straddle the great, 
overriding issues of freedom versus 
slavery and security versus aggres- 
sion which confront the world today. 
In its statement of July 8, the party 
gave moral backing to the UN inter- 
vention, but re-affirmed a policy of 
“neutrality” and “non-involvement 
in war.” At the same time, it looked 
to the UN to guarantee Japanese 
security. To compound the confusion, 
it chose this climactic moment of 
aroused democratic resistance to 
Communist aggression to launch a 
“peace movement!” 

Inevitably, the ill-timed and fatu- 
ous “peace movement” was received 
coldly and even indignantly by most 
Japanese, who have begun to grasp 
that the only effective “peace move- 
ment” today is that exemplified by 
the firm UN stand in Korea. The Socialists seemed un- 
able to understand that their drive could have no possible 
effect, under the circumstances, but to give aid and com- 
fort to the Communist aggressors. 

Even after three months of war in Korea, and the turn- 
ing of the tide of battle, the party was still bogged down 
in contradictions, judging from the policy on the forth- 
coming peace treaty announced September 18. This in- 
cluded opposition to any rearmament as well as refusal to 
cooperate militarily with the UN, to grant military base 
rights in Japan or to permit passage of foreign armed 
forces across the country. It based Japanese security 
on the collective security measures of the UN. without 
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conceding Japan’s obligation to assume any military 
burdens in return. 

The basic flaw in Socialist thinking on the present 
world crisis is the tendency to regard it in orthodox 
Marxist terms as primarily a conflict between socialism 
and capitalism, rather than between totalitarianism and 
democracy. For the SP’s “left wing” in particular, the 
present struggle in Korea is being fought between im- 
perialism and “socialism”—socialism with strong imper- 
ialist tendencies, perhaps, but socialism nonetheless. 

The party has also been too inclined to make a shib- 
boleth of Article 9 in the postwar Constitution, whereby 
Japan “permanently” forswore the right to maintain an 
army. So much has happened in the four and a half 
years since adoption of the Constitution that the dis- 
armament clause, by now, is actually little more than a 
relic from a bygone age. It was predicated on the assump- 
tion, as General MacArthur stressed at the time, that 
Japan’s renunciation of arms would, in time, prove uni- 
versal rather than merely unilateral. Events have shown 
otherwise, however. The hopes and dreams of 1946 have 
been bitterly frustrated, and democracy has been forced 
to take up the sword against Com- 

munist aggression. 

The sudden shifts from totalitarian 
- militarism to peaceful democracy, 
and now to militant democracy, have 

left the average citizen in a state of 
bewilderment. Some Japanese have 
retained the old nationalism, while 
others have yielded to defeatism in 
the face of aggression. The Com- 
munists have been quick to mobilize 
the nationalistic feelings against 
American “imperialism” and “col- 
onization” of Japan. And now the 
Socialists are dangerously feeding 
defeatist tendencies with their slogan 
of “neutrality.” 

Yet, the Korean war seems to be 
stirring the public to an awareness 
of the danger at last, and the SP’s 
“neutrality” drive is rapidly losing 
ground. A sign of the times was the turnout of 300,000 
applicants for the 75,000 positions to be filled in the new 
reserve police force. It is clear that, unless the Socialist 
revise their present policies of confusion in tune with the 
times, they will swiftly lose their popular support, thereby 
dooming Japan’s hopes for a vigorous democratic force 
on the left to challenge the Communist drive for power. 





Free Press Department 
Of 3,225 books banned by the Nazis, 42 per cent 
have reappeared in the Western zones of Germany. 
Only 11% per cent have reappeared in the Soviet zone. 
New York Times Book Review. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


LEXANDER WERTH, who can be 
Aric on to look at the bright 
side of life behind the Iron Curtain. 
ends a recent article in the Nation 
with the following analysis of Soviet 
comment on the Korean war: 

“What is one to conclude from it 
all? First, obviously, that Russia does 
not want to be involved in a general 
war. But secondly that in the long 
run it will not discourage any people 
from kicking the Syngman Rhees 
and Bao Dais in the teeth. Whether 
Russia can be held chiefly responsible 
for that ‘natural process’ of revolu- 
tion now going on in Asia is a vital 
question on which wooly and dis- 
honest thinking, either in Washing- 
ton or elsewhere, must be avoided.” 

“Will not discourage any people 

. . Natural process of revolution. 
.-. What a wonderful example of 
North Korea 
under Japanese rule was completely 
disarmed. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that the Soviet Union, in less 
than five years, created, trained and 


dishonest semantics! 


equipped an army in North Korea. 
heavily stiffened with Koreans who 
had been fighting with the Chinese 
Red Army. This army, a completely 
synthetic product of a foreign im- 
perialism, was finally let loose on 
South Korea, where the United States 
had stupidly and _shortsightedly 
failed to build up any effective coun- 
terforce. A “natural process,” indeed! 


WHY AMERICANS FIGHT 


In the first weeks of the Korean 
fighting, when the news was almost 
uniformly bad, there were reports of 
poor morale among American troops. 
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the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 







Dishonest Reporter 
And Honest Soldier 


That green troops, hastily thrown 


piecemeal into delaying actions 
against a much stronger enemy, 


sometimes failed to put up last-ditch 
resistance was natural and inevitable. 
And it is the strength of our free 
press that news of this kind was re- 
ported, despite the temporary com- 
fort it doubtless gave to Moscow. 

Americans are not a_ military 
people. Nor are they drugged with 
any fanatical ideology. On a super- 
ficial view, they might seem fore- 
doomed to defeat when they go up 
against European and Asiatic peoples 
with a long military tradition, rein- 
forced by the indoctrination that is 
so important a feature of Fascist and 
Communist preparation for war. 

But, somehow, in the two world 
wars of our time, it hasn’t worked 
out that way. This superficial view 
overlooks a point that Carl Schurz, 
the German democratic refugee who 
became a Union general in the Civil 
War, once made to Bismarck. This 
was that the freedom which was sec- 
ond nature to the American soldier 
gave him an ability to deal with un- 
foreseen situations, which more than 
compensated for all the rigorous 
drilling of the Prussian army. 

It is also worth bearing in mind 
that there has never been a mutiny 
in an American military or naval 
unit. While millions of Soviet citi- 
zens surrendered with little resist- 
ance and hundreds of thousands 
fought on the German side, not for 
love of Hitler but for hatred of 
Stalin, there is not a single instance 
of an American who took up arms 
against his country in the late war. 


And if anyone imagines that Amer- 
icans don’t know why they are fight- 
ing, there may be enlightenment in a 
letter which Pfe John J. McCormick 
wrote to his two little daughters 
shortly before he was killed in Korea: 

“T vant you both to know that I'd 
be with you if I could, but there are 
a lot of bad men in the world, and 
if they were allowed to do what they 
wanted to do, little girls like you 
wouldn’t be allowed to go to church 
on Sunday or be able to go to the 
school you wanted to. So I have to 
help fight these men and keep them 
from coming where you and [| live.” 

Simple, perhaps, but not a bad 
statement of the ideals. which Amer- 
icans and other free peoples must be 
prepared to defend. 


WHAT GOES ON HERE? 


It might seem incredible that, in 
1950, a group of patriotic Yugoslavs 
who took the lead in resisting the 
Nazi invasion of their country should 
be penalized because of opposition to 
Communism. Yet, I am reliably in- 
formed, this incredible thing has 
occurred. A ruling has gone into 
effect that former Chetniks, followers 
of General Draja Mihailovic, are not 
eligible for admission to the United 
States as DP’s on the ground of 
“membership in an organization hos- 
tile to the United States.” There has 
also been an attempt to take away 
their right to the benefits of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization. 

Whether this situation is the result 
of Stalinism, Titoism or plain dismal 
stupidity, it should be thoroughly 
looked into and promptly corrected. 
Once other qualifications are met. I 


cannot imagine better prospective 
citizens of this country than Yugo- 
slavs, Poles, Ukrainians, Russians 


and others with a record of fighting 
Communism as well as Nazism—pre- 
ferably with arms in hand. Congress- 
men sometimes go off on false scents. 
But complaints 
against Chetniks, against Ukrainians, 
against anti-Soviet Russians are num- 


of discrimination 


erous and well-founded enough to 
warrant searching investigation, 
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A Peep-Show View of the Cold War 


Behind Closed Doors: The Secret History of the Cold War. 
By Rear Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias and Ladislas Farago. 


Putnam's. 376 pp. $3.75. 


THIS SENSATIONAL ACCOUNT of the 
“secret history” of the cold war is 
not a mere dud. It is a time-bomb 
against the better judgment of the 
American people. However good the 
intentions of the authors—and their 
accomplishments in the past must be 
given due credit—and however ex- 
tensive their reading audience in this 
country, this book can only with the 
greatest of doubts be turned over to 
librarians for classification as “non- 
fiction” material. 

Replete with immodest self-adver- 
tising concerning the secret sources 
at the authors’ disposal, this volume 
purports to give accounts of secret 
Politburo 
thoughts of the Soviet leaders, “un- 


sessions, innermost 
published” and “highly confidential” 
documents, melodramatic spy thrill- 
ers worthy of a second-string Holly- 
wood scriptwriter, and plainly non- 
sensical “intelligence reports.” That 
some of the information is truthful 
is beyond any doubt, but after the 
wealth of clearly fictitious “report- 
ing,” the reader shies from accepting 
any part of it. Time and again, the 
authors quote obscure sources for 
what is common knowledge; time and 
again, they appear fully to accept 
palpably false and often impossible 
“documentation.” On the one hand, 
they ring the tocsin of alarum: Stalin 
is about to war against the West; 
U.S. policy is confused, inconsistent, 
unprepared, On the other hand, the 
authors reveal themselves as naive 
and shortsighted appeasers. 

Their errors are too numerous to 
be enumerated in a brief review. 
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Reviewed by Alexander Dallin 
Fellow, Harvard Russian Research Center; 


Contributor, “The New York Times Magazine” 


There are small, factual errors. “Leo 
Dzershinsky” should be Felix Dzer- 
zhinsky; Molotov is not “Vlacheslav 
Mikailovich” but Vyacheslav Mikhail- 
ovich; “Tupolov” should be Tupolev; 
“Tukchachevsky” should be Tukha- 
chevsky; “Tserepkin” should be 
Tsarapkin, and so on. These errors 
are merely symptomatic of a sloppy 
disregard for facts. Priding them- 
selves on their knowledge of back- 
ground material, the authors attribute 
Gogol’s Inspector General to Chek- 
hov; make the Russian socialist jour- 
nalist Vladimir Zenzinov into a “mer- 
chant prince”; transform the Russian 
journalist (and New LEADER con- 
tributoi) Roman Goul into a “Rus- 
sian Arctic expert who devoted a life- 
time to the vigilant observation of 
Soviet activities in the Far North”; 
put the termination of the postwar 
Five-Year Plan at 1952 instead of 
1950—but why tire the reader with 
more examples? 

Consistency is a virtue evidently 


‘ 


alien to “secret sources.” If at one 
point we are told that Stalin pre- 
pared to conquer the world, includ- 
ing the United States, another chapt- 
er argues that the Kremlin wants to 
subvert America piece by piece with- 
out warfare, while at a third point 
we are blithely assured that the 
“United States is secure . 
Stalin never intended to bolshevize 
the United States!” If at one point 
the original recipe of Messrs. Za- 
charias and Farago is that “we must 
not recognize the Soviet right to the 
establishment of a satellite empire,” 
this is done in utter oblivion of their 


. . because 


own recommendation, a mere 14 
pages earlier, that the way to settle 
U.S.-Soviet difference is to “demar- 
cate boundary lines” of the mutual 
spheres of influences. 

Such a demarcation, they argue, 
should be part of the results of an- 
other Stalin-Truman meeting, which 
they advertise as the best way out of 
the present crisis. Such a meeting, 
they insist, will succeed—if only Tru- 
man applies some Missouri politics to 
Stalin. Inevitably the U.S. will have 
to make “some retreats necessary 
from the present rather intransigent 
American position”! 

The appeasement spirit goes even 
further than this. The book de- 
velops the theme that Stalin “aband- 
oned his defensive philosophy” only 
“under the onslaught of the cold 
war,” which, believe it or not, was 
unleashed by American refusal to 
supply lend-lease to Russia after the 
war. That Messrs. 
Farago proved only a few chapters 


Zacharias and 


earlier how Stalin believed in the 
doctrine of world revolution and in- 
evitable conflict with the outer world 
seems to have escaped their memory. 
Whatever the veracity of their in- 
formant concerning the proceedings 
of that Politburo meeting of Jan- 
uary 1949, which is the kernel of the 
story, it is naive to beliete that a 
Politburo meeting unanimously re- 
solves “to accept as immediately 
valid Lenin’s thesis that war between 
capitalism-imperialism and commun- 
ism is inevitable.” 

Regarding the Far East, the au- 
thors acclaim the Marshall mission 
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to China as a “brilliant” undertaking 
and seek to show that Feng Yu-hsiang 
would have been an acceptable com- 
promise candidate. They even go so 
far as to take the utterly nonsensical 
line that “Mao won in China despite 
Russia” and that in the war between 
Chiang and Mao, “Moscow expected 
. . . the defeat of both adversaries.” 
They elaborate a rather pedestrian 
division of Soviet policy toward dif- 
ferent countries into a system of “pat- 
terns.” All possible patterns are pro- 
vided for, all sorts of aggressions and 
subversions foreseen, and_ tentative 
dates indicated except one. Too bad 
that events in Korea have meanwhile 
shown how uninformed the authors 
really are! Events in Korea have 
disproved about half of the guess- 
timates made by the authors of Be- 
hind Closed Doors. 

The authors would have us believe 
that “the record of Soviet diplomacy 
is not all black,” that the Kennan 
plan “by inference advocated war,” 
that the Russian people “believe that 
the Communist system constitutes a 
great progressive step” forward and 
that the Soviet aggressions are “ob- 
jects of admiration for almost all of 
their citizens.” They finally insist 
with a straight face, in utter conflict 
with all the available evidence, that 
Malenkoy, as a likely successor to 
Stalin, “would bring about changes 
that could prevent the outbreak of 
a shooting war . . . In Malenkov we 
shall find the first conciliatory Soviet 
leader.” 

Why prolong the list of quota- 
Were it not for the wide- 
spread approval of this book, one 


tions? 


could dispense with a discussion of it. 
Yet, unfortunately, this mixture of 
Mata Hari-style melodrama with peri- 
odic hiccups of appeasement is too 
pernicious a product to be overlook- 
ed. Bluffing and immodest sensa- 
tion-seeking must not take us in. 
Neither unfounded panic nor nos- 
talgic narrowness are good guides in 
these days of tension. What is need- 
ed is honest, above-board report- 
ing and interpretation—levelheaded 
and, above all, based on facts. 
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Stalinist ‘Socialism’ 


Socialism. 
By Paul M. Sweezy. 
McGraw Hill. 276 pp. $3.50. 


THIS IS THE THIRD BOOK to be pub- 
lished in the Harvard Economics 
Handbook Series, edited by Seymour 
E. Harris, who describes Sweezy as 
“the leading Marxian of the United 
States, one with a rare faculty of ex- 
pressing himself tersely and lucidly.” 
I thought when I started reading it 
that I would try to disregard the 
Stalinist propaganda and pay atten- 
tion only to the discussion of Social- 
ism. But this is almost impossible. 

Sweezy defines Socialism as _pri- 
marily a social-economic organiza- 
tion distinguished by the absence of 
private ownership of the means of 
production (and as the movement 
for bringing about such a social-eco- 
nomic organization). On this defini- 
tion, one cannot object to the inclu- 
sion of the Soviet Union as an ex- 
ample of a successful socialist society. 
Other definitions, which stress the 
humanitarian objectives rather than 
this particular element in economic 
organization, are rejected by Sweezy 
with scorn. 

The book is divided into three 
parts. Part I, “Socialism in the 
World Tuday,” examines socialism in 
the Soviet Union, in Great Britain 
and in Eastern Europe. The chapter 
on the Soviet Union is a well-written 
piece of straight pro-Soviet propa- 
ganda. 

In listing the achievements of so- 
cialism in the Soviet Union, the ab- 
sence of any figures on national in- 
come, either total or per capita, does 
not seem to disturb the author. A 
number of other fragmentary and 
much less important figures are 
rounded out by the declaration that 
“The Soviet Union’s military success 
in the war against Germany, more 
than anything else, has convinced the 
world that Socialism really works.” 


Reviewed by Abba P. Lerner 


Writer, lecturer; professor of 
economics, New York University 


The collectivization of the farms is 
glorified as the Second Revolution. 
Although the fact that this involved 
the loss of millions of lives is not 
mentioned, there is a hint of apology 
in the declaration that this Second 
Revolution was necessary in order to 
save socialism from its enemies and 
to prepare the country for the fight 
with the Nazis. No mention is made, 
either, of the dissatisfactions which 
caused the greatest defections in his- 
tory to take place in Russia when 
Hitler’s invasion was regarded as lib- 
eration from the Communists—until 
this was stopped by the Nazi atroci- 
ties. Slave labor is mentioned only in 
a footnote, where it is declared not 
to be important and the ball is 
thrown to another Soviet apologist. 
F. L. Schumann. 

British Socialism is treated much 
more coldly. The policy of the “Left” 
is declared to be consistent, although 
not likely to become the official Labor 
party policy. “In practice, the Left is 
closely allied to the Communists, a 
substantial part of its leadership in 
the trade unions being Communist 
party members.” The move toward 
socialism in Great Britain, says 
Sweezy, came to a stop as a result of 
pressure or a fear of pressure by the 
United States. 

Socialism in Eastern Europe is 
treated with much more enthusiasm. 
We are told that the Soviets, unlike 
the Western powers, readily gave 
over control to the resistance move- 
ments. How the resistance movements 
were purified of non-Stalinist ele- 
ments, or how the resistance move- 
ment of Poland was delivered for ex- 
termination to the Nazis while the 
Soviet army was waiting outside 
Warsaw, is not told in this book. But 
we are told that the greatest difficulty 


CONTINUED ON NEKT PACE 
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“SOCIALISM” conrvven 


of Eastern European countries is that 
they are in imminent danger of 
aggression by the West, even though 
the U.S.S.R. is helping them by pro- 
viding the armaments which they 
would otherwise have to provide for 
themselves. 

The second part of the book, “The 
Development of Socialism,” has some 
interesting accounts of the earlier his- 
tory of Socialist development, but 
degenerates toward the end into a 
‘defense of Communist intrigue in the 
socialist movement. 

Here and there, Sweezy deviates 
from the pure Marxist orthodoxy laid 
down by the Central Committee of 
the Communist party of the U.S.S.R. 
Common sense breaks through in the 
discussion of the law of the declin- 
ing rate of profit. But throughout 
this section there is no hesitation in 
following the usual Marxist device, 
whenever a flaw in the argument ap- 
pears, of declaring this to be a “cap- 
italist contradiction.” 

Part III of the book is titled “The 
Debate Over Here, 
Sweezy is on solid 
ground, especially in the debate with 
Ludwig von Mises on the possibility 
of the rational use of resources in 
public enterprise. The discussion of 


Socialism.” 


much more 


planning is much weaker. Too good 
an economist to suppose that eco- 
nomic problems simply disappear at 
the sound of the magic word “plan- 
ning,” Sweezy is forced to the posi- 
tion that, if planning is not to be- 
come detailed dictatorship, it boils 
down to the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information so that the thou- 
sands or millions of people who 


have to make economic decisions can 
make them more intelligently. But 
since, on the other hand, he is not 
satisfied with mere “informational 
planning,” he shifts back and forth 
between the original sense of a “con- 
scious” social-economic plan to dis- 
place prices and markets and the 
modern view that for any really effec- 
tive use of resources we must use the 
price and market mechanism. 

In the final chapter, entitled “Are 
Socialism and Freedom Compat- 
ible?” Sweezy’s addiction to Stalin- 
ism does the greatest amount of dam- 
age. This is because he ties in the 
sound argument that it is perfectly 
possible to have any desired degree 
of public enterprise and still main- 
tain civil liberties, with the unjusti- 
fied claims that we do have de- 
mocracy and respect for civil liber- 
ties in the Soviet Union. Sweezy re- 
fers to the chapter in the Soviet Con- 
stitution which deals with basic 
rights and duties of citizens, and 
claims that “these ideals are not al- 
ways adopted either in the Soviet 
Union or in the United States,” sug- 
gesting that there is the same de- 
gree of fraud in both cases. 

The editor’s introduction tells us 
that “those who fear undue influence 
of the present volume, may be 
cheered by a forthcoming companion 
volume on Capitalism in this series 
written by one as devoted to private 
enterprise as Sweezy is to Socialism.” 
But the issue is not between Capital- 
ism and Socialism. It is between a 
society in which there can be all 
different degrees of private and pub- 
lic enterprise and discussion and ex- 





periment in the matter, and a society 
in which all human freedom is elim- 
inated on the pretext that this is 
necessary for the elimination of 
“capitalist exploitation.” This has 
been clear for some time. 

Sweezy’s book does much more 
damage to public enterprise than to 
private enterprise. It does this by as- 
sociating public enterprise with the 
Soviet Union, and with the slavery 
and misery which people know exists 
there in spite of whatever Sweezy 
may say. The rational approach is 
to consider private enterprise and 
public enterprise as equally legiti- 
mate instruments for serving the well- 
being of the people. Sweezy has not 
served this useful and humane pur- 
pose. 
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Can A Liberal Believe ? 


Reviewed by Richard Archer 
Fellow, Harvard Divinity School; 
Frequent contributor to “The New Leader” 


What Do Religious Liberals Believe? 
By Waldemar Argow. 
The Antioch Press. 94 pp. $1.50. 


ORTHODOX THEOLOGIES and church 
life appear more coherent and syste- 
matic simply because of their refusal 
to become contemporary. Lacking a 
suspectibility to history and _ rank- 
and-file opinion, orthodox Christian- 
ity has been able to maintain a body 
of doctrine for which it may claim at 
least the official allegiance of all its 
properly enrolled communicants. Any 
attempt, however, to delineate a mod- 
ernist theology, in which contempor- 
ary needs suggest the formulas, must 
content itself with being, as our 
author admits, “a consensus . .. as 
to what most liberals would seem to 
believe about religion.” The promise 
is of something neither very racy nor 
definitive. 

As it happens, Mr. Argow’s book 
does not exceed the promise. Readers 
do not have to be acquainted with 
Matthew Arnold to discern that the 
Dissidence of Dissent is capable of 
generating its own kind of tradi- 
tionalism, the avant garde of one 
era becoming the implicit orthodoxy 
of the next. One additional obser- 
vation is possible: the further re- 
moved the dissenter becomes from 
the original rebellion, the more likely 
it is that he will cease to wrestle with 
the fundamental problems that in- 
spired discontent in the first place. 
Having rejected all creedal or doc- 
trinal statements, Mr. Argow’s re- 
ligious liberal “prefers to give his 
allegiance to certain immutable prin- 
ciples recognized by all ages and all 
good religions,” among which are 
“the perfectibility of man” and the 
“unrestricted use of reason in re- 
ligion.” Leaving out of the question 
the actual immutability or univer- 
sality of these and the other “prin- 
ciples” that the author lists, it is still 
possible to question their profundity 
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within a more limited context. Surely 
by now we have all glimpsed the un- 
derbrush in the Rousseauistic forest 
glades: a naive acceptance of human 
perfectibility tends to breed more of 
the savage and less of the noble. 
There is at least a psychological 
verity contained in the ancient idea 
of “original sin.” At least no talk of 
human perfectibility should ignore 
the equally possible development of 
human corruption. More grass-roots 
social theory gets off to a bad start 
by too nice a conception of “innate” 
human nature! 

As Lionel Trilling has pointed out, 
liberalism tends to concern itself with 
what is susceptible of organization 
and to exclude or minimize those 
emotions or qualities which are not 
amenable to its technics. The “un- 
restricted use of reason in religion” 
lends itself best to controversy—par- 
ticularly theological. The burden of 
Mr. Argow’s book concerns _ itself 
with “What Religious Liberals Be- 
lieve About... .’ 
Jesus, God and immortality. The an- 


’ prayer, the Bible, 


swers are more or less the conven- 
tional liberal ones. 
chologically valid. The Bible is “that 


» , M 
Prayer is psy- 


wonderfully human book.” Jesus was 
a great prophet and teacher. God, 
surprisingly enough, is susceptible to 
all the pre-Kantian “proofs”—on- 
tological, teleological and cosmolo- 
gical. But, most particularly, God is 
a kind of unity of all the “harmon- 
ies” and “all the ideals in the world 
with their inherent power,” with at- 
tributes to 
how hard it is to exclude the animis- 
tic), and (right up-to-date!) “de- 
mocracy, co-operation, progress, and 


“irresistibility” (note 


growth.” Finally, immortality is a 


‘ 


matter of “survival of influence,” 


identification with eternal values, and 


with the “mighty life forces of the 
universe.” 

Throughout his book, Mr. Argow 
2»mploys his technique of unrestricted 
reason to deal with questions which 
are of only peripheral interest to the 
religiously literate liberal, and of 
practically no interest at all to the 
person who, without a specifically re- 
ligious orientation, is seeking an- 
swers to the really pressing problems 
of living in our kind of era. Consid- 
ered formally, it is not the theological 
but the metaphysical questions that 
are going to count. Dwight Macdon- 
ald has stated in a recent Partisan 
Review the “small questions” that 
seem significant. 

“What is a good life? How do we 
know what’s good and what’s bad? 
How do people really live and feel 
and think in their everyday lives? 
What are the most important human 
needs ... ? How can they be satis- 
fied best, here and now? Who am I? 
How can I live lovingly, truthfully, 
pleasurably ?” 

Only the liberal mind might em- 
phasize these questions above all 
others, but it will take more effort 
than traditional religious liberalism 


has yet attempted to answer them. 
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On STAGE 





For 


SHIPLEY 


CCASIONALLY, Broadway plays 

host to a drama that, in its un- 
derlying tone and assumptions more 
than in its portraiture, gives an un- 
savory picture of our civilization. 
The unconscious social criticism is 
only driven home more forcefully if 
it becomes a hit. Seldom has a play 
been as devastating in laying bare 
what it set out to praise as Wolcott 
Gibbs’ 


theme can be summed up by the 


Season in the Sun.* The 


old saw: 
When the Devil was ill, 
the Devil a monk would be; 
When the Devil was well, 
the devil a monk was he— 
except that, in the play, the devilish 
conduct is held up for us to admire. 

The story is provided with an ex- 
cellent setting, with a bungalow on 
Fire Island facing the sea. Here 
George Crane, a writer for a weekly 
magazine which resembles the New 
Yorker, has vowed under the strain 
of a long convalescence to reform. 
He renounces the easy going ways of 
his Scotch-and-sofa friends, the shal- 
low banter and supercilious insult 
that pass for wit, and sets out to 
write a serious novel. 

Unfortunately, either the author of 
the play or the author in the play 
seems too hopelessly ensnared. All he 
can find, to represent a better life, is 
an obvious, flowsy blonde schemer 
and a Princetonian prig who assumes 
a high moral tone but turns out to 
have a charge account in a brothel. 
These straw figures once disposed of 
with a few drinks and wise-cracks, 
* Staged by Burgess Meredith. Presented by Court- 


ney Burr and Malcolm Pearson. At the Cort 
Theater 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Dramatic Brief 
lrresponsibility 


George can comfortably return to his 
former ways, his nomadic friends, 
and his wife who awaits him on the 
wrong side of the cracks. 

The justification the play offers 
for George’s resumption of his super- 
ficial, drink-sodden life is that one 
must accept one’s age and one’s en- 
vironment. It evidently does not 
occur to those who advance this ex- 
cuse that one’s environment, in any 
age, ranges from the slime of the 
sewer to the steadfast gleam of the 
stars. The essentially shallow, if not 
immoral, attitude of Season in the 
Sun is made manifest by a compari- 
son with Barry’s The Animal King- 
dom, in which contemporary attitudes 
are similarly contrasted. But the 
characters in the former seem less 
like animals than like  sand-fleas 
hopping through their puny lives. 
Men who lose traditions abandon 
themselves to conventions: — then 
standards give way to personal pre- 
dilections and whims. By the end of 
the play, what Chesterton calls “a 
hard intellectual impudence” is in 
command. 

The plot, which is both trite and 
shoddy, is littke more than a vehicle 
for the presentation of contemporary 
types. As depicted in Season in the 
Sun, the visitors to Fire Island are 


fools. Also 


brothel 


coxcombs, fairies or 
flaunting her way is the 
madam, who is brought in to unmask 
the one ostensible representative of 
respectability, but is cordially re- 
Emily. 
Emily does not seem in the least dis- 
turbed, either, when her friends serve 
cocktails to her ten-year-old son. She 


ceived by George’s wife, 





just waits lovingly for George to re- 
turn “to his senses,” to these sodden 
superficialities, and to her. And yet 
she is the most sympathetic figure in 
the play. 

Those who enjoy laughing at 
others, instead of with them, will find 
ample opportunity in Season in the 
Sun. Homosexuals are apparently 
still regarded in some quarters as 
funny per se, and two of them flutter 
across the stage a few times for no 
purpose other than to solicit a 
thoughtless laugh. (“Solicit” is the 
appropriate word.) The other laughs 
that punctuate the evening arise 
either when a character makes a fool 
of himself or when, by studied insult, 
one tries to make a fool of another. 

This sort of supercilious “humor” 

—insult masquerading as wit—was 
endowed with social prestige by Beau 
Brummel, and lent recent theatrical 
prominence in The Man Who Came 
to Dinner. From any but a snobbish 
point of view, it is distinctly mal- 
odorous, and more than a little sad. 
Yet even The Man Who Came to 
Dinner found it necessary to estab- 
lish the fact that its glittering, acid- 
tongued hero had a heart of gold, 
while the only gold in George Crane 
must be in his teeth. The rest of him 
may glitter, but it is only gold-plate. 

The actors handle their parts 
throughout as caricatures. 
Whorf, to be sure, struggles for a 
time to make George Crane _believ- 


Richard 


able, but the part’s inherent super- 
ficiality overcomes him and he re- 
sorts increasingly to prolonged 
laughter, scowls and other purely 
physical devices. Paula Laurence 
makes the madam an insolent swag- 
gerer; Eddie Mayehoff magnifies the 
pompous asininity of the Princeton- 
ian prig, and Anthony Ross presents 
the cartoon conception of the editor 
of a “smart” weekly. 

Given the 
human values, the drama is all the 


basic distortion of 
more unpleasant the more effectively 
it is played. It is regrettable that even 
a section of the literate public should 
find this sort of thing sophisticated 
and sound. 
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T IS NO NEWS that the commercially 
aati: radio is not given to 
patronage of the high arts. Perhaps 
it should occasion surprise that a 
fair amount of serious live music has 
been able to maintain its place on 
the regular network schedule. There 
was a time when the FCC took an in- 
terest in the cultural duties of radio 
stations, which supposedly operate as 
a public service. But ever since tele- 
vision has made inroads into radio’s 
revenue sources, serious live music 
has been in constant jeopardy. The 
FCC has relaxed its cultural demands 
and the radio stations are only too 
glad to escape what is to them an 
agonizing activity. 

The sad part of this development 
lies in the fact that, while it is quite 
possible to transplant the comedy 
program and the soap opera from 
radio to TV, it is virtually impossible 
to rescue music for the television 
screen. Undoubtedly, the eventual 
death of radio will have serious con- 
sequences for American culture. 

In this connection, a letter I re- 
ceived from the wife of a former 
member of the CBS Symphony Or- 
chestra demonstrates graphically how 
serious art fares nowadays. For ob- 
vious reasons, I must withhold the 
name of my informant, but I am 
grateful for the chance to give NEw 
LEADER readers a glimpse into the 
tragic world of today’s serious musi- 
cian. 

My correspondent writes in part: 

“Friday night my husband—like 
the rest of the members of the CBS 
Symphony—came home with his dis- 
missal notice. Saturday morning, our 
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By Kurt List 
Saving Radio's 
Serious Music 


New Leper arrived and I read your 
excellent article, ‘Washington — A 
Cultural Wasteland.’ It occurs to me 
that, someday, you might like to do 
an article on the larger wasteland be- 
ing developed on the airwaves by our 
big networks. 

“The CBS Symphony, as a unit, 
has given only a handful of concerts 
in the past two years. All the serious 
musical programs were eliminated 
from the men’s schedule. They were 
happy to play summer pops concerts 
instead of just script shows. 

“At WOR, they recently fired four 
legitimate musicians. At WJZ, they 
employ only two. At NBC, the men 
were told almost in so many words 
that, when Toscanini goes, so do they. 

“They do broadcast recorded pro- 
grams. Musically they don’t com- 
pare to live performances. but finan- 
cially they’re wonderful for the net- 
works. They don’t have to pay any 
musicians and they advertise records 
produced by certain companies. I be- 
lieve that, under FCC rules, the net- 
works have to broadcast so many 
hours of classical music. These re- 
corded programs go a long way to- 
ward fulfilling this requirement. 

“Is there really no audience for 
this kind of live entertainment? Does 
the public have to be sold this music 
by telling them the chest measure- 
ment of the harpist? Or are the net- 
works trying to increase their already 
adequate profits? 

“Because of the number of un- 
employed musicians, the union has 
always been in a very weak bargain- 
ing position. The Taft-Hartley and 
Lee [laws] have made it worse. In 


any event, the union cannot dictate 
to the broadcasters about what kind 
of programs they should present. 

“What is to be done about this 
and what is the future for the ser- 
ious music student?” 

The last two questions are difficult 
to answer. Certainly, a mass audience 
protest would help. Yet the audiences, 
even more than the radio stations, 
have failed the cause of music. A 
CBS man who is in the know informs 
me that when the network dropped 
its excellent “Invitation to Music” 
program, which had featured serious 
music for fourteen years, only two 
letters of protest were received. Now 
the broadcasts of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 
are to be shifted from the preferred 
3 p.m. Sunday hour to 11 p.m., when 
only a few have the opportunity and 
the stamina to listen to serious music. 
Will CBS be flooded by protests? 

Did the numerous correspondents 
who resented my critical remarks on 
Toscanini write similar angry letters 
to NBC when the maestro’s program 
was switched, first from Sunday 
afternoon to Saturday at dinner-time, 
and now to Monday when fewer 
people will have the time to listen? 
Will they pour out their wrath on 
General Sarnoff if the NBC Sym- 
phony is disbanded? Or do they be- 
lieve that criitcism of the man is a 
more important issue than the oppor- 
tunity to hear his music? 

Of the future of the serious music 
student, I can say little that is posi- 
tive. From what I have seen of my 
own pupils as well as those who have 
attended the large conservatories, the 
road they are eventually forced to 
travel if they want to stay alive is 
that of the Broadway musical. 

To expect anything from commer- 
cial interests is sheer folly. Only 
public subsidy can remedy the situa- 
tion. But that can be achieved only 
when audiences clamor for music. In 
a country which has in many in- 
stances given strong evidence of its 
love for music, one marvels at public 
lethargy that allows the best pro- 
grams to go under without protest. 
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Under the Direction of 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 


AT CARNEGIE HALL 


OPENING CONCERTS 
THURSDAY NIGHT at 8:45 (Oct. 12) 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2:30 (Oct. 13) 
BACH-CASELLA: Chaconne 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 4 
PROKOFIEFF: Symphony No. 5 

















BEETHOVEN 
», 2, Symphony No. 


No 
PROKOFIEFF: Symphony No. 5 


: “Lenore” Overture 





NEXT SUNDAY AFT. at 2:45 (Oct, 15) 





Season subscriptions on sale only 
to opening of each series, Single 
tickets now available, 
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August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 
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233). Of The New Leader, published 
weekly at E. Stroudsburg, Pa., for 
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for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Acts of March 
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1. The names and addresses of the 
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business managers are: Publisher, The 
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Some Reader Comments 
On the Statist Line 


May | briefly introduce another idea into 
the discussion between Alfred Baker Lewis 
and Peter Viereck on the question of na- 
tionalization and statism [THe New Leaper, 
August 26]? 

Mr. Lewis overlooks the point that, aside 
from the loss of civil liberties through a ter- 
roristic police state, there is such a thing as 
the development of bureaucracy along, shall 
we say, natural lines. 

With the institution and 
tionalization of industry, 


extension of na- 
bureaucracy takes 
over ipso facto, and it is in the nature of 
bureaucrats to cherish and extend their powers 
over the people. The answer, of course, is not 
to allow industry to remain under anti-social 
ownership, but rather to plan for the socializa- 
tion—rather than nationalization—of industry 
in such a way that democracy will be extend- 
ed into industry. The curbing of bureaucrats 
depends on democratic controls exercised by 
the workers and consumers. Socialization of 
industry must bring with it a wider concept of 
democracy—beyond civil liberties and _ political 
freedom—in order not to become reactionary. 
Mr. Viereck, while 
ing what he calls the 
have much faith in the practical application 


arguing against cross- 
“statist line,’ doesn’t 
of his argument. He foresees that “within our 
own lifetime, either Mr. Lewis or I will be 
proved dead wrong”—i. e., that “statism” is 
He hopes, for the sake of his 
children who will have to live “1984,” that 
Mr. Lewis’ optimism will be proved right end 


bound to come. 


his own pessimism wrong. Instead of leaving 
it to history—or to fate—to decide whether 
the inevitable “statism” 
for humankind, should we not help develop 
that wider concept of democracy that I speak 
of? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


will be good or bad 


Susan Bopan 


In my opinion, the controversy really re- 
volves about the issue of whether it is wise 
to allow any function which is necessary to 
welfare to operate without being 


When Mr. Viereck 


draws a distinction between the government 


the public 
responsible to the public. 


and the people he may be stating a fact, but 
he isn’t expressing an ideal. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Viereck and Mr. 
Lewis would probably agree on specific pro- 
posals to deal with concrete situations, but 
the danger in Mr. Viereck’s attitude is that 
he is emphasizing the fear of Hell rather than 
the hope of Heaven. Inasmuch as we act both 
through fear and faith, it seems wiser to me 
that hope rather than despair be our goad. 


That is why | agree with Mr. Lewis when 
he objects to the emphasis on the supposed 
line, when in truth any institution, govern- 
mental or private, which acts without regard 
for the interests of the community needs the 
corrective action of the democratic process. 
In the latter is implicit both Mr. Viereck’s 
fear of sin and Mr. Lewis’ belief in man as 
a creature that can rise above his animal 
nature. 

New Haven, Conn. ALBERT R. SCIENCE 

Mr. Viereck’s thesis in his article, “The 
Statist Line,” is well taken: that the state, 
no matter how democratic, is not synonymous 
with the people, and that there should be a 
limit to state power. As a liberal, my only 
point of contention with Mr. Viereck is where 
the Statist Line is to be placed. Mr. Viereck 
berates us liberals for being too leftist; yet the 
British Tories are much further to the left 
than us on nationalization. Even Mr. Viereck 
will concede that state ownership, especially 

decentralized along TVA lines, is sometimes 
a lesser evil than private monopoly control 
over important industries. Mr. Viereck should 
beware lest he become as dogmatic on this 
issue as the statists. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. FRANK CORTALE 


Author Desires Data 
On Communist Party USA 

[ am at present working on a full-scale, 
critical history of the Communist party of the 
United States. I would appreciate receiving 
material on this subject, particularly that deal- 
ing with the party’s early years and with local 
manifestations of its general policies. 

In view of the nature of this subject, I 
might add that I am interested only in objec- 
tive, impersonal and verifiable material, not 
All docu- 
will be promptly returned. 

Irvinc Howe 


in gossip, conjecture or hysteria. 
ments, etc. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Reader Finds List, Feather, 
Confusin’, Not Amusin’ 


I’m puzzled, perturbed and disturbed! 

In the September 23 issue of THe New 
LeapeR, Leonard Feather recommends Barry 
Gray’s disc-jockeying talkathon with the com- 
ment, “You will hear something to make you 
think rather than sleep.” 

Shortly after midnight on October 1, after 
completing the current issue of THE New 
Leaver, I tuned in WMCA, wondering whether 
Mr. Gray was up to his usual standard. I 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associotion with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


E South Cac 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 


however, we prefer letters under 300 words. PAARPONEDOOCccedoocorocceccesoee 
"DESTINATION MOON" 


STARRING 
JOHN ARCHER @ TOM POWERS 


heard the following colloquy: ‘TRIAL WITHOUT JURY"’ 
with Robert Rockwell 





“What's the color of your hair?” 
“Dirty blonde.” 
“I’m interested in your hair, not your morals.” 








I switched the dials and heard some hideous 


commercials which, at that point, even Dr. SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


Bohn might have considered refreshing. apes die, Seale igh toe 


But I’m still puzzled, perturbed and dis- s satisfies the most discrimi- Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
turbed pao palate, for sale at all Book by 
wae 998 rs and delicatessens and alse OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN.2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Referring to Duke Ellington’s contribution to bi F185. Division Street, New York Adapted from JAMES A. MICENER'S Pulttzer 
music, the editors note on page 2 of the ¥ Prize Winning ‘‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 


with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. W. of B'way 
Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


September 30 issue, “His contribution to world CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


music—and hence to world culture—has been aue'¥ed a Mee tank 





recognized everywhere as among America’s very 
few truly original gifts to civilization.” 

But, on page 14, Kurt List declares of the 
popular arts: “In view of their perverting 
tendencies, however, it seems they have re- 
placed or are in the process of replacing the 
serious arts.” 
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qecAPliis: LANE 


I trust I am not a vulture for culture, but. . . 
New York City Stoney H. Retss 


Finds Us Liberal 
Without Fuzsy-wuzziness 


I want to compliment your editorial staff for 
putting out a very outstanding liberal publica- 
tion, which is much needed on the American M-G-M presents 
political scene. It is a mature, sober, unbiased, LANA RAY 
liberal periodical, without the fuzzy-wuzziness 
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IN PERSON 
ALL_WEADLINER SHOW 


THE THREE SUNS 


America's Favorites 


Singing Star of Radio, 
Records and Films 


ANDY RUSSELL 


with DELLA i 


JERRY COLONNA 


claim to be anti-Communists. They have the 
unfortunate weakness of many liberals, in that 
they believe they are the saviors of the world 
and all other points of view are to be com- 


duly worried about the persecution of the in 
“A Life Of 


Communists, while in the same breath they 
Her Own” 





New York's Smortest 


pletely disregarded and ignored. Apparently Dance Music 


TOM EWELL + ANN DYORAK 








{ 
{ 
intellectual snobbery is one of the greatest | BARRY SULLIVAN RICHARD HIMBER 
failings of most liberals. | MARGARET PHILLIPS = JEAN HAGEN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Portland, Ore. NICHOLAS GRANET | and LOUIS CALHERN oma. 6 Suans ost 
{ Modern Monner | 
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MORRIS HILLQUIT COMMEMORATION BANQUET 


in Hotel Henry Hudson, Sunday, Nov. 5, 6 p.m. 
Speakers: David Dubinsky, President, ILGWU 
Louis Hollander, President, N. Y. 
State CIO 
Marx Lewis, General Secretary, 
United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Union 
Joseph M. Proskauer, former Su- 
preme Court Justice 
Benjamin Gebiner, Assistant General 
Secretary, Workmen’s Circle 
Julius Manson, Rand School 
Concert: String Trio 
Auspices: Social Demoeratic Federation 
Reservation: $10.00 per person. Make 
reservations in Room 200, 7 East 


15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





DOORS OPEN 7th AVE. 
10 AM. 4 xX f & S0th St.-———————= 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 
BETTE ANNE GEORGE CELESTE 


DAVIS - BAXTER - SANDERS - HOLM 


Produced by DARRYL F. 
ZANUCK + written tor the 
Screen and Directed by 


| ‘ll about ‘ale ea 


2K 1st Show-10:30 AM Picture Storts-11:30 AM 3rd Show- 5:00PM Picture Starts- 6:00 PM 
2nd Show- 1:45PM Picture Storts- 2:45PM 4th Show- 8:30PM Picture Storts- 9:30PM 


A half hour intermission between each shew. 
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EDITORIAL 





Harold Stassen 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 


A month later (March 24), Mr. Stassen warned that 
we must not “enter into any combination against the 
Soviet Union.” Mr. Stassen then inexplicably fell for the 
Truman Doctrine, which, you may recall, was a sort of 
anti-Soviet combination. But Mr. Stassen was not going 
to let himself be encircled by the Democrats—not just 
before a Presidential election he had been running for 
since he had himself born in the U.S.A.—and so he at- 
tacked the Doctrine as “negative.” By November of 
1947—a few months after breathing in Mr. Stalin’s 
sobering Moscow air—Mr. Stassen had so thoroughly re- 
covered the global initiative that he could demand we 
“reach a clear and open agreement with the Soviet Union 
on a program of constructive rebuilding of Europe.” 

To further this program, Mr. Stassen had to keep the 
Soviet’s enemies at bay—notably Britain and France, 
which Mr. Stassen insists are like Russia, only worse. 
You see, Socialism and Communism, as Mr. Stassen re- 
veals in his book Where I] Stand, are as alike as “two 
peas from the same confining pod.” Proceeding from 
this, Mr. Stassen reasons that “Even the small degree of 
Socialism that has taken place in England and France 
and the Balkans [sic] has already carried with it greater 
restrictions upon the social and civil lives of the people 
than they have had in previous years.” Proceeding still 
further, Mr. Stassen, on May 21, 1947, became the first 
prominent American to suggest withdrawal of Marshall 
Aid from Western European countries unless they prom- 
ise that they “will not move further away from individual 
economic freedom and will not go down the sad trail of 
nationalization. . . .” Mr. Stassen’s letter-writing has left 
him no time to polish up his dialectics, but as we recon- 
struct his syllogisms the following brilliant summation 
emerges: Although Socialism and Communism are like 
“two peas,” capitalism can co-exist with Soviet Com- 
munism but ought not to tolerate those rabid nationalizers 
in Britain and France. 

Mr. Stassen had occasion to demonstrate his virtuosity 
again recently. He warned Mr. Stalin on August 15 that 
if Mr. Stalin did not behave then he, Mr. Stassen, would 
dissolve Russia in an atomic cloud. Since Mr. Stalin 
did not deign to answer that one, Mr. Stassen thereupon 
hauled out his typewriter and dropped his paragraphs all 
over the Kremlin instead. That, we trust, will hold Mr. 
Stalin or anyone else who threatens this remarkable 
capitalist-Communist friendship. 

As testimonials to Mr. Stassen’s statesmanship we now 





offer two quotations from two dispassionate sources. We 
do this to avoid the impression that Mr. Stassen may be 
biased in his own favor. 

Quote One: 

“Certainly it is clear that someone should talk with 
Stalin; and if our duly elected officials are unwilling to 
do so, and a less hostile volunteer is not found, then I 
say by all means let it be Harold Stassen.”—Ted 0. 
Thackrey, Daily Compass, October 6, 1950. 

And Quote Two: 

“Once more, a leading politician decides to talk about 
a peace meeting with Stalin on the eve of a national elec- 
tion. This is a tribute, however unwilling, to the world’s 
realization that the road to peace lies through negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union.”—Editorial, Daily Worker, 
October 5, 1950. 

Honest, Harold, don’t you think it would be better to 
walk than to run? 


Koestler's Free Legion 


RTHUR KOESTLER’S PIECE in last Sunday’s New 

York Times advocating creation of a Legion of Lib- 
erty strikes a most sympathetic chord within us. We have 
been propounding this idea since the beginning of the 
Korean war, even to employing the very phrase Koestler 
now uses, “Legion of Liberty.” 

But Koestler’s conception of such a Legion as primar- 
ily a European affair, and as a gimmick for “resurrecting 
the European spirit,” falls short of the desired perspec- 
tive. If the time has come to initiate a project as vast in 
scope as an international volunteer army, and if the very 
idea of that army is as gripping as we believe it is, then 
it must be launched without regard to continental—not to 
speak of national—boundaries. At a time when Asia is of 
such transcendent importance, we cannot afford to 
think purely in terms of a “Western” or “European” 
force, even though the initial impetus and organization 
will have to come from the West. Aside from the fact 
that Korea will require indefinitely the assistance of UN 
armed forces which should be predominantly Asian; and 
aside from the further fact that explosive situations are 
maturing in Tibet, Indo-China and Iran, where again we 
shall need Asian in preference to European police ele- 
ments, there remains the subtle yet inescapable fact that 
Asia does not want to be “liberated” by the West and 
will consequently frown upon an “international” force 
which is in reality European. 

Nor is Koestler’s suggestion that we “experiment” with 
a force of the size and makeup of an American regi- 
mental combat team overpowering. We are reminded 
here of Secretary of State Acheson’s plan for a “peace 
patrol” and Senator Lodge’s of recruiting Iron Curtain 
refugees, both of which are excellent notions but, like 
Koestler’s, fail to measure up to the breadth of vision 
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implicit in the simple idea of letting free men everywhere 
take world peace into their own hands. The Legion of 
Liberty idea is an either-or gamble. If it works, it will 
prove astoundingly successful; if it is inefficacious, an 
“experimental” or tentative approach will not make it 
less so. Faint heart will no more win fair peace than it 
will fair lady. 

“Just as the era of nation-states is past, so is the day 
of national armies,” we editorialized last July 15. “It is 
beyond the power of any nation to resolve the problems 
facing the world. But imagine the impact if, in response 
to a UN appeal launched across national, racial and cul- 
tural barriers, hundreds of thousands of men from all 
over the globe volunteered to act as policemen to keep 
the peace! . . . The ‘little man,’ long frustrated because 
his power of decision has been snatched from him by 
super-forces of all kinds, would at last have a chance 
to really participate in the events molding his future.” 

We still think that to inspire man anywhere, we have 
got to inspire men everywhere. 
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F JEFFERSON Davis’ GHosT was walking last week, he 
| must have thought those damyankees were really out 
in force again. “YANKS SCORE NEW ADVANCES!” 
trumpeted the front pages of all the tabloids in bold 
black letters. “YANKS WIN AGAIN!” screamed the 
back pages. In the first instance, of course, the reference 
was to the success of our khaki-clad Yanks (from both 
north and south of the Mason-Dixon Line) in rolling 
back the Communist invaders of South Korea. And, in 
the second, the headline alluded to the deft dispatch with 
which the champions of the American League were roll- 
ing back an invasion of upstart juveniles from Philadel- 
phia in that autumnal madness known as the World Series. 

The baseball season just concluded was in keeping with 
the tradition set in the last few years of slam-bang con- 
tests carried right down the home-stretch. It took the 
Whiz Kids from Philadelphia until the very last game to 
wrap up their pennant, while the Yankees, powered by a 
couple of ancients named Mize and DiMaggio and a 
stripling named Ford, captured theirs with only a few 
days to spare. We note with (we hope) pardonable local 
pride that this is now the seventeenth in the Yankees’ 
fabulous skein of pennants 
no doubt shortly inspire a Vishinskian tirade against 
American monopolistic practices. 

And speaking of Mr. Vishinsky, it was the sudden 
hankering of his Kremlin bosses to “liberate” South 
Korea that nearly cost Philadelphia its first championship 
in thirty-five years when the U.S. Army suddenly took 
the team’s star pitcher. Better watch out, Mr. Stalin: get 
the baseball fans aroused and you'll really have a fight 
on your hands! 
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